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DU PONT powders 


U PONT powders are dependable and 

pleasant to shoot because they are uniform 
in quality. And they give you greater velocity, 
better pattern and lower breech pressure. Ask 
for your favorite shells loaded with du Pont, the 
dependable powders. 


Some shooters use one brand of shotgun shells 
—some another. It’s a matter of preference. 
But a great majority of shooters agree on the 
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are du Pont. 


Du Pont powders are loaded in all standard 
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you re hunting large ducks, geese, brant, turkey 
and grouse—ask for shells loaded with DU 
PONT OVAL, the new powder that is from 
10% to 15% more effective than any other pow- 
der on the market. For medium and light loads 
shoot the old standbys, DU PONT (bulk) or 
BALLISTITE (dense). Your dealer will supply 
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Forty Valiant Shooters 


By John Wallace Gillies 


HE story of the Empire State Small Bore Shoot should 
properly read like an account of the MacMillan arctic 
expedition, if properly written, but it is herewith dressed 

up to read like a shoot, in all kindliness, for that is what should 
occur on the pages of this very erudite magazine. As all may know, 
the shoot happened on the days dated October 10, 11 and 12, 
of this year. As an Irishman would say, October 10 was the day 
of the “Big Blow and Frost” and it was all of that, plus. 

The writer had an engagement to ride Russell Wiles and Larry 
Corsa up to the range on the morning of the tenth, picking up 
Johnston on the way. The morning of the tenth broke cold, 
gray, and with the well known seventy-two mile gale, which has 
been adequately described in the papers. The idea was to meet 
at the office from which a start would be made, and so it hap 
pened. Wiles blew in with a red nose, from which one could tell 
the time, and Larry popped in bundled up in three overcoats and 


From what 
we read about the shoot, this must have been an extra good one. 
The start was made in an open car. 


various sweaters, lugging one of his B. S. A. rifles. 


Lord save us, an open car. 
Wiles was canny and rode in front along with the writer. The top 
Our course took us north with the wind coming at 


us, quartering, off the port bow, and it raked the gang aplenty. 


was down. 


Soon all noses began to act in such a manner that they were as 
good as time p-eces, and we were forced to make a stop to bundle 
still further. It was desperately cold and the wind fanned it along, 
right through us all. 
some thing. 


The first cold day in fall is always a trouble- 


Finally we arrived at the State Camp at Peekskill, after va- 
rious small detours to avoid trees which had fallen across the 
We found frozen 
officers, all huddled around the fire. 
exclusively at this shoot. 


road. about twenty shooters and statistical 


The huddle system was used 


There was a fire in the office of the 


The 200-Yard Firing Line at Peekskill 
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camp. praise be to Allah, or there would 
have been no shoot at all. That fire saved the 
day. It was a Saturday. Later in the day 
other fanatics dropped in and lined them- 
selves up by the stove along with the others. 
It was a big stove, again praise be to Allah. 

Then the committee began a series of 
squabbles as to whether there would be a 
shoot or not. Finally it was decided, there 
would be. With that it became a shoot, by 
Imperial Edict. The wind was still blowing 
seventy-two miles and it was still cold, or 
colder. Anyway the decision of said com- 
mittee. consisting mainly of Tull, Demeter and 
Gillies, was one of those things which should 
go down in history as a stepping point toward 
progress. There is something now on the radio, 
about just this sort of thing, from WEAF 
and its train of connecting stations. called 
‘Points of Progress,” and in it they tell about 
important things in history. We are going to 
set this decision before them likewise as a 
point in progress. We would have a shoot, 
wind, co:d and all. T’ell with the weather. 
While this memorable decision was being 
reached, another fanatic blew in with a gun. 
That strengthened the decision. One more 
man was a heap. One more or less, would 
make the thing a failure or a We 
were now twenty-one, or so. 


success. 


So we went out, and amid various commeni, 
some facetious, set up the targets at 50 and 
100 yards. They blew right away. Finally 
one was anchored sufficiently, so that Bill 
Tewes (he is. still could lie on his 
tummy and let off a shot. It was a V, right 
off the bat. this first shot. An omen of success 
this V. Then the target blew away, the whole 
frame full. We all chased it most of the way 
to Peekskill. but lost it in a swamp. Bill 
kicked that the officials could do no better 
than to lose his target. on which was the 
precious V. but we petted him and assured 
him that he could have another gratis, and if 
he still felt huffy. we would punch a V on it 
with a pencil. 

At a meeting held that night by the afore- 
said historic committee, it was voted to 
present Bill with a special trophy, as a sign 
that we respected the V, shot under such try- 
ing conditions, and this was done, as_ per 
picture herewith reproduced. This was a 
handsome white cup, about eight inches in 
diameter and about as high. and while not 
expensive. represented the concerted respect 
of all the shooters: We trust that Bill will set 
it on the center of his dining room table 
and fill it with ferns. A similar cup was pre- 
sented to Russell Wiles, as he also shot a V, 
with a 5 added. The cuns were selected by 
Captain Henry Marsh, in a hardware store 
in Peekskill, and represented the highest de- 
velopment of the ceramic art, and we know 
that they are highly prized, by the winners, 
as both useful and ornamental. 

But to return to the shoot. The 50 and 100 
yard targets were finally anchored so they 
would stay there and the fifty yard match was 
cal'ed at three o'clock this memorable day. 
All hands got down and began to shoot. The 
writer got what he supposed was a center, and 
took a shot, at what he saw was his target 


crazy) 








and registered a V for the fellow three frames 
The wind increased, as did the cold. 
Shooting continued. Finally a very fine wintry 
gust came along and blew every target over. 
Some of the frames went a hundred feet. 
Lew Weldin went after one of them, and 
thinking to catch it, got to leeward of it; when 
about to pick up the frame, the wind got under 
it and it swatted him on the head. raising a 
lump the size of a walnut, and knocking him 
down. If anybody thinks a target frame is a 
harmless thing let him follow these directions, 
and catch himself a bump. A target boy ran to 


away. 











Bill Tewes, the well known representative of the 
Peters’ Cartridge Company, making the acceptance 
speech upon receiving the valuable trophy awarded 
for the first V made in the competitions. 


Lew’s rescue and was knocked cuckoo in the 
same way. He was literally dazed by the blow. 
This is not a humorous article, but a literal 
recitation of the events which occurred over 
the days of October 10, 11 and 12 at Peek- 
skill. Let no man dispute these facts, as 
faithful'y recorded. 

Finally as Lew fell upon one rampant frame, 
on its way across the parade ground, like Red 
Grange at work, he succeeded in stopping it 
on its way to Miami, but all the targets blew 
to ribbons. The W. K. committee held an- 
other meeting right on the spot. and decided 
that the match could not be shot. Thereupon 
all hands waddled back to the stove. This is 
the accurate history of October 10. 

October 11, Sunday, saw weather as cold 
but rot so windy. The program was recast, 
and the fifty yard match was held on the 
morning of that date. It was still windy, too 
much so for small bore, but it was necessary 
to get going or call the whole thing off. The 
scope sight match was held first, and the man 
with the most patience won it, as was natural. 
The wird switched from ten to two o’c!ock in 
gusts. and the bullets blew wide by three or 
fou- irches et that distance. Fred Johnston 
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of the Rooseveit Club won the match, by 
good shooting, but mostly by patience as has 
been said. Wood of Bridgeport got up fron 
the line with 194 and began patting himself 
on the back, serene in the thought that hx 
was high, but our patient friend was. stil! 
shooting, waiting out each puff, and Woody’: 
guess was not correct. 

There was nothing very dramatic about th 
shooting, as we have seen in so many small 
matches, because the conditions were 
such that each match was a fine gamble, and 
anybody might win. Those who lost can take 
great comfort in this assertion. The fifty 
yard iron sight match was won by Sheldon of 
Poughkeepsie with 194 x 200. 

The wind was a little worse when the 100 
yard match was run off as may be seen from 
the scores. and was strong enough to blow 
shots as much as six inches on the target. It 
was a fine guessing match and the best guesser 
won. The best guessers were Larry Corsa 
for the iron sights, and Charlie St. John of 
Roosevelt for the Any Sights. 

When the 200 yard matches were run off 
late that afternoon the wind had agreed to 
let up a little, except that it continued bad 
for the iron sight match, which was won by 
Jerry Hilborn of Roosevelt, score 88x 100. 
It eased up considerably for the Any Sight 
Match, and early in the match Woody of 
3ridgeport piled up a nice 99 which looked 
like the cats. Hession and Hilborn did the 
best they could with 97 and 98 respectively. 
but it was not good enough. It looked as if 
Woody had copped. But he was again dis- 
appointed. as Dutch Demeter of Roosevelt 
caught a lull in the gale and ran clean for 
100x100 winning the match. This was the 
first touch of drama in all the matches so far, 
the first real bit of shooting pyrotechnics 
which had thus far shown up. Dutch was 
surely entitled to win something as he had 
labored mightily for the success of these 
matches. 

The next morning, October 12, Monday 
the 300 yard match was staged. The iron 
sight match was again won by Larry Corsa, 
which was normal, and excited little comment. 
Larry is a bearcat with iron sights as all hands 
know. But to show how much of a pig he 
was, he also copped the 300 yard Any Sight 
Match, with 91x100, a very good perform- 
ance. It is certain from what we saw there 
that the 22 will not stand any wind at all at 
either 250 or 300 yards, and if the conditions 
had not been very good the match wou'd have 
been a farce. The wind was about eight miles 
an hour, blowing first from ten o’clock and 
then from two, in short periods, and even 
then was strong enough to blow the little 
bullets as much as two feet from a center. It 
is plain that 2700 yards is too much for the 22. 
unless there is a dead calm. 

The foregoing matches comprised the Grand 
Aggregate. known as the Empire State Small 
Bore Championship. the 50,100. 200 and 300 
yard matches. And the iron sight division was 
won by Sheldon of Poughkeepsie, Corsa win- 
ring the Any Sight Cass. 

During the afternoon the Swiss Match was 
conducted. The aforesaid committee left the 
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(Left Column) Upper: Lew Weldin, ballistic en- 
gineer of the Hercules Powder Company, who in 
addition is the best range officer in North America. 
Center: Lieut. Col. Johnson, President of the New 
York State Rifle Association. Lower: Fred Johnston, 
winner of the 50-yard Match and the most patient 
guy on the range. 








matter to Henry Marsh, who decided to pep 
it up a lot by making it a re-entry match at 

dollar a ticket. All hands agreed to it and 
went at it. The wind was light, but changing 
from side to side, and Gillies with seven bulls 
won it. luckily. It was a guessing match as 
were ail the others right through. 

The re-entry matches were not patronized 
much, for when a man had shot a regular 
match, he generally retired to a warm spot 
to get his hands warm, and so they were shot 
more or less to get sighted for the other 
matches. The tabulation tells the story as well 
as any words. 

As each man has the right to his own 
opinions, we may reach certain conclusions 
from these matches, and these are set down 
as the personal opinions of the writer. First. 
October is too late for holding a small bore 
match, or any kind of maich. It is too cold 
and too likely to be windy. The Peekskill 
range is the hardest piece of ground we have 
ever seen, and the result is corns on the 
elbows. So far Sea Girt is the small bore 
paradise, even if it is not centrally located. If 
another of these matches is held, it would be 
well to take heed of the happenings at Peeks- 
kill, and see what can be done to correct vari- 
ous matters. Also 300 yards is too much. 
which cannot stand much dispute. 

The thing which most impressed all hands, 
was the turnout in the face of terribly bad 
conditions. If we had had fair weather and 
a little warmer. we would have had eighty 
shooters, instead of half that number. 
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1 W. A. Tewes A Peters 5A Winchester 
2 Wm. E. Trull 52 Win Peters 5A Winchester 
3. F. W. Osgood Neid-Bal US Fecker 8x 
4 Cc. H. Chapman Bal-Dil US None 
5 D. D. Hoag 52 Win Peters Fecker 12% 
6. J. W. Gillies Petersen US Fecker 8x 
7 L. B. Hollier, Jr. 52 Win US Fecker 
8 Wm. Lomas 52 Win& 
Spec Pet US Fecker 10x 
9. C. F. Johnston Pet-Bal US Fecker 8x 
19 Geo. Demeter 52 Win US 5A Winchester 
11. L. J. Corsa BSA P&W Fecker 12%4x 
12 Russell Wiles Hoffman Palma Fecker 
13. Jos. Roemisch 52 Win Win 200 Win 5A 
14 Arthur Ahrens 52 Win Win 200 Win 5A 
15 Wm. A. Mackey Springf’d Palma _ Fecker 10x 
1¢ Paul Mackey Pet & Bal Palma _ Fecker 8x 
17 Howard Crozier Savage US Stevens 6x 
18. R. S. Crozier 52 Win US None 
19. Mrs.J.M.Hilborn Pet-Bal US Fecker 8x 
20. J. M. Hilborn Pet-Bal US Fecker 8x 
: Edw. Smelter 52 Win Us Fecker 6x 
Stuart Scott Hoff & Mar US Fecker 10x 
Edw. Mulligan 414 Stev US Win 5A 
Jos. Martin Neid-Bal US Fecker 8x 
Leo Manville Pet-Bal US Win 5A 
Cc. S. Neary Rem-Mar Palma Fecker 8x 
A. C. Russell tem-Mar Palma Fecker 8x 
F. Kuhn Rem-Mar Palma Fecker 8x 
G. B. Sheldon Peterson Palma Fecker 8x 
H. J. Wood Rem-Mar Palma Fecker 6x 
1 Chas. St. John Pet-Bal US Fecker 8x 
2 Edgar Strain 52 Win US Fecker 10x 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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(Right Column) Upper: Henry Marsh, of the 
Hercules Powder Company, who was the demon 
statistical officer at the Peekskill shoot. Center: 
Larry Corsa getting ready to do his stuff. Lower: 
George Sheldon, winner of the Aggregate Iron 
Sight. 
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specimen of the genus homo, there are 
still a few things, carried to extremes, 
which are quite capable of arousing my ire. 

The first casus belli is that habit people 
have of picking on my friends, animate and 
inanimate. Studious readers of this magazine 
will remember a couple of articles originating 
from the pens of Mr. Albertson and Mr. 
Price, in which both gentlemen take numer- 
ous dirty digs at the .45 Auto Colts. 

Mr. Price allows that he sees no difference 
in killing power between the .45 Auto and 
the .38 Special—that neither will stop a dog 
in its tracks with a heart shot—that both will 
shoot through a cow, etc. 

Mr. Albertson allows that the .45 Auto 
didn’t make any hit at all with the Gugus— 
that it took three bullets to even attract a 
head-hunters’ attention, and so on. 

Sweet American Daddy! My mad is up, 
and I don’t care who knows it. Me an’ the 
Colts’ Auto .45 done ate, slept an’ lived to- 
gether for five years in the howlin’ Maine 
wilderness. While we never picked on any 
dogs or Gugus, what we did to a few deer 
and one big bear, was aplenty. 

Following my usual custom, my first act 
on coming into full possession of the .45 Auto 
was to get me a file and proceed to cut the 
gun all to smithereens. I filed down the front 
sight to the merest segment of its former self. 
This made the gun throw about two feet too 
high, so I cut down the rear sight, widened out 
the notch, cut back the trigger and checked 
it. scored the back and front of the grip, and 
had a .45 that would shoot—never doubt it! 

A friend of mine swiped me a few hundred 
rounds of Service ammunition, its only recom- 
mendation being its age, and this was promptly 
burned up at tin cans and potatoes, used as 
flying targets. When those shells were gone 
I felt that the gun and I were good enough 
friends to go upriver en duo. So we did. 

The first deer was a good-sized doe, stand- 
ing broadside to in the trail at a measured 
forty yards. One shot—one dead doe, bullet 
smashed a rib on each side and mussed up 
her heart a lot. 

The second one, a buck that would weigh 
close to 160 pounds, was also killed with one 
shot, distance about fifty yards, and that 
bullet smashed both shoulders and kept on 
ramblin’. Then I got a crack at another doe, 
downhill and farther off. Bullet smashed the 
lady’s neck and ranged down through her 
boiler-room and out at the keel—one shot 
again. 

Another buck, shot at from a canoe, canoe 
sizzlin’ down into a whitewater stretch at 
the time, resulted in a paunch hit. Buck ran 
up over a bank and stopped within twenty 
yards, was dead by the time we got the canoe 
turned around and returned. The last doe 


eer to be an even-dispositioned 


SticHin’ Up fer a Friend 


By Kenneth Fuller Lee 


shot at was end-on, the bullet angled through 
her, wrecking her internal affairs and dropping 
her in her tracks. 

Five deer with five shots—a rifle wouldn’t 
better that a particle. You can see why I’m 
stickin’ up for the .45 Auto gun. 

Then the bear. Louis Parquette; who runs 
the American Realty storehouse on Umsaskis 
Lake, telephoned me that a big bear was 
calling at his place nightly, and that several 
of the men down there had shot at it with rifles 
and no luck to date. Would I care to come 
down and see if I could clean him up? Would 
I? 

On his last call, Bruin had carried off the 
cook’s brand new garbage pail, and the cook 
was wild. Well, the .45 and I sat out in the 
brush till 9 p. m., with the black flies, 
inosquitoes, and no-see-ums singing assorted 
duets, quartettes and choruses around us. We 
got madder an’ madder! 

The bear came. Back in the edge of the 
timber a twig cracked loudly. Two deer feed- 
ing in the raspberries snorted and fled, then 
he waddled down through the low bushes, 
making as much noise as Barnum & Bailey’s 
circus. 

He went past within thirty feet, bulking 
large in the darkness and stopping at the 
little garbage heap we were using for bait. 
Here was a hot combination—a gun that Mr. 
Price allows won’t stop a dog in his tracks, 
that has to be operated three times to mildly 
interest a hundred pound Gugu according to 
Mr. Albertson; a bear that would weigh at 
least three hundred—thirty feet away in the 
night. Hot Diggety Dawg! 

I took a look at the hole in that stubby 
barrel, trying to visualize how I’d feel with 
a hole that size in me. Somewhat encouraged, 
I mentally said, “Let’s Go,” swung my flash- 
light onto the bear, who promptly stood up 
facing me, eyes green as emeralds in the glow 
of the Eveready. The old formula: “Hit 
em on the side your gun comes up on” di- 
rected that first slug. “Wham!” said the .45. 
and down came the bear, coughing and roar- 
ing, and made a dive for the timber. 

To keep him in that departing frame of 
mind I buzzed a couple: after him, but neither 
one connected, as we later determined. He ran 
about four hundred yards and curled up under 
a down cedar and coughed himself cold. 
Didn’t leave any blood trail, so it was a week 
later that the trite principle, “Your nose 
knows!” led us to him. 

The big bullet missed his heart by an inch 
or so, bored his chest from front to back, and 
missed all the bones on the way. But that 
didn’t serve to keep him robust, and I have 
photographs and assorted teeth and claws to 
back up my assertion. Any one who wishes to 
verify any or all of the above can do so by 
writing to Louis Parquette, Seven Islands, 
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or to Chester Teel of South Gardiner, same 
State, who was my buddy that summer. 

For the Luvva-Mike, what kinda dogs waz 
ycu shootin’, Mr. Price? I can swallow that 
stuff about the Gugus, for when a guy goes 
juramentado they say he’s bullet-proof and 
needs his head lopped off right behind the 
ears to stop him. Honestly, though, I’m curi- 
ous about those invulnerable canines. 

Mr. Price also says that either the .38 
Special or the .45 will go through a cow. From 
that he deduces that neither has more killing 
power than the other. 

He might exactly as well state that he’d as 
soon be stuck with a bayonet as with a knit- 
ting needle, and be done with it. 

Mushrooming, with pistol balls, is a thing 
that no one wants to bank very heavily on— 
generally it doesn’t occur. But you can bet 
your last Buffalo Nickel that the metal-cased 
slug of the .45 Auto will make a hole that 
lacks exactly 5-100ths of an inch of being 
half an inch across—which is precisely 7-100ths 
wider than that made by the “Perfect .38.” 
Those seven one-hundredths may not mean a 
thing to Mr. Price, but they seem to add a 
lot of interest to any deer or bear that is so 
unfortunate as to stop one of the .45 pellets. 

Omniscience informs me that some mean 
cuss innately opposed to the .45 will shortly 
assert that the reason for the above fatalities 
lies in the fact that each of the victims was 
hit in a spot where any bullet would make a 
fatal wound. 

Not so! I’ve had a .250 fail to stop a deer, 
a small doe at that, with a shot through 
both shoulders. Though it irks me to admit 
it, I’ve also lost more than one deer that 
was paunched with a bullet of the .32 Special 
and 30-30 class. And I long ago gave up try- 
ing to slay big game with the .38 Special, nail- 
driver though she undoubtedly is. 

R. T. Berry, representing Western Ammuti- 
tion in this neck o’ the woods, just walked 
into my parlor with a proud, fatherly smile on 
his handsome mug and a box of improved 
wad-cutters in his gun-hand. R. T., who is 
a gilt-edged gun-shark himself, told me that 
the folks out at East Alton had gone and 
produced these loads to jazz up the .38 Special 
to a point where it would do more than just 
make holes in paper targets. 

The bullet is shaped exactly like the old 
wad-cutter, but is much heavier, and has ar 
honest-to-God powder charge neatly packed in 
forninst it. Their theory, and it listens good 
to me, is that the flat point will add materially 
to the shocking power of the aforementioned 
“Perfect. 38,” and maybe make a game load 
out of what has a:ways been a paper puncher. 

I kissed R. T. on both cheeks, gave three 
cheers for his progressive outfit, and promised 
to dig up my discarded Officers’ Model and 
give the new loads a (Concluded on page 14) 
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“Nothing in the Paper” 


OU should see the spreads the rifle 

\ matches got in Canada. When a man 

broke a record the papers had a col- 
umn about it and printed the man’s picture. We 
never get anything like that in this country.” 

The quotes enclose a speech made to this 
writer by a gentleman at Camp Perry, on 
September 7, 1925. It’s impossible to re- 
produce, on anything save an untuned fiddle, 
the mournful wail in his voice when he said 
it. He seemed to have an idea that because 
I happened to be a professional newspaper 
man, I was entirely to blame because shooting 
doesn’t get the same play in this country that 
baseball, golf, horse-racing, tennis and the 
like get. I explained to him that I was not, 
and to!ld him, as I have told hundreds of 
others who came to me with the same sac 
tale, how to proceed to get some newspaper 
space for shooting. 

The telling seems to be so much waste of 
breath. Otherwise there would be more space 
given the matches. I carefully checked the 
newspapers in the middle west, and in Chicago 
particularly. All they carried was a brief 
Associated Press summary of match results 
on an inside page under a minor head. Al- 
though the national matches are bubbling 
over with feature stuff, three feature stories 
appeared in daily newspapers and I wrote 
those myself after going to Perry on my own 
time and at my own expense. Now then, why? 

First, because editors are engaged in pro- 
ducing an article that will sell. Don’t let 
anybody kid you that the modern editor is 
a crusader, running around looking for a 
chance to rescue downtrodden justice and the 
like. He’s just as much a manufacturer as a 
collar maker. His revenue comes from the 
sale of advertising space. The price he gets 
for his space depends on the circulation he 
gets. His circulation depends on his ability 
to guess what the people like to read and 
giving them just that. How can he tell? 
Reader response. Baseball fans, golf bugs, 
tennis nuts and the like write to the news- 
papers asking for information, volunteering 
information, arguing with the experts em- 
ployed by the newspaper. Last and by no 
means least they clamor for the paper that 
carries the best stories of their favorite sport. 
A series of prize-fight stories has been known 
to double circulation. I ran a column of red- 
hot shooting news in a Chicago newspaper 
for weeks and we didn’t sell an extra copy 
nor get an inquiry or a letter that would indi- 
cate a shooter even heard about it. The 
column was ordered discontinued by the pub- 
lisher as a waste of space. 

Second, when some editor is induced to 
give shooting news some space, it is almost 
impossible to get news to fill it. A reporter 


will call up officers of shooting clubs until 
he is black in the face, urging them to score 
their matches the moment they are finished 
and telephone 


the names of the winners 


By Jack Rohan 


to him only to get a lot of promises, and to 
tind himself hours after the match is shot 
searching in vain for some individual who can 
give him the resuits. Even if he is at the 
shooting ground he seldom can get the results 
without waiting for hours after the last shot 
is fired. He is accustomed to getting results 
within a reasonable time after any sporting 
event is finished. When he cools his heels for 
a couple of hours at a shooting match and gets 
no news he goes back to his office disgusted 
and reports that shooters are a bunch of nuts 
who themselves know nothing about their 
sport. The city editor to whom he reports 
agrees with him and never again sends a re- 
porter to cover a shooting event. 

Third, because of their nature shooting 
matches are held in spots where communica- 
tion with the outside world is difficult. Tel- 
ephones and telegraph offices are located a 
long distance from the range proper. If there 
is a telegraph station on the reservation it 
usually is manned by incompetents. The 
operator nearly faints when a newspaper man 
shoves a three or four hundred word message 
at him—the operator’s technique doesn’t go 
beyond the “Having a fine time, wish you 
were here,” breed of telegram. That goes 
for Camp Perry, too. The telegraph service 
was so rotten that I held my stuff and filed 
it from Toledo on my way back to Chicago. 
As a sample of the talent they had in the Camp 
Perry office one counter clerk wanted to know 
whether Chicago was in Michigan or Illinois. 
He thought it was in Michigan but wasn’t 
sure. The Associated Press man told me he 
had one helluva time getting out anything at 
all. 

Fourth, because even where there are good 
telegraph facilities these are located a long 
way from the range, and no shooting organi- 
zation seems to have remembered that news- 
paper men don’t fancy walking a couple of 
miles every few minutes. I have yet to cover 
a match where any one had remembered to 
have an automobile available so that the press 
representatives could get around. Constant 
leg-work sours the disposition of any reporter. 
He takes the grouch out on his copy and you 
can’t blame him. 

Fifth, because shooting is no different from 
any other sport, it has its pests, nuisances 
and gold bricks. In other sports these gentry 
are kept in the background. Under no cir- 
cumstances are they permitted to speak for 
their clubs. No matter what skill they may 
possess they are never allowed on teams rep- 
resenting the sport and if they talk to news- 
papers they have to do it as individuals and as 
individuals who have no standing in the re- 
sponsible organizations furthering their game. 
Some of the pests are too darned prominent 
in the shooting game. For example, one chap 
has made an ass of himself in public year after 
year, has thrown down his team, has disgusted 
every newspaper man who knows shooting, 
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and has given those who do not a nasty im- 
pression of the shooters in general, and is 
cordially hated by the majority of se!f-re- 
specting shooters. Yet because he is a good 
shot he bobs up on a State team year after 
year. He’s just a sample. There are too many 
like him. 

Sixth, there is too much selfishness in the 
shooting game as played at present. Every- 
body who can hit a barn door at ten paces 
wants to try for honors and nobody wants to 
do the thankless work of keeping score and 
spreading propaganda. The shooter who fails 
to make his club team spends his spare time 
banging away on the range, swearing to him- 
self that next year, b’gosh, he’ll shoot Bill 
Perkins off’n it or bust. It doesn’t occur to 
him that if he’d volunteer to score or mark 
or spot or make himself useful, the returns 
of each match would be made up as each stage 
was shot, so that they could be totalled in a 
jiffy after the final stage and passed out to 
the press. And he doesn’t realize either that 
if shooting got some real publicity he’d be able 
to beat a lot of chaps—new recruits—even if 
he never wi!l beat Fisher. But no, he’s got 
to burn powder every minute he’s on a range. 
If he can’t he'll go home in a sulk. 

Seventh, in cities where there are a number 
of clubs shooting series matches, it is impos- 
sible to round up the score of all of them on 
any shooting night. Nine times out of ten, no- 
body knows how the teams stand until the 
totals are returned from Washington. Then 
they are utterly useless as newspaper material. 
They are history—not news 

Now then, what’s to be done about it? My 
guess is nothing will be done. Long after I’m 
dead and gone shooters will be dubbing along 
in the same old way, with no publicity and 
crabbing about it. I’m sick and tired preach- 
ing the remedy but in the hope that the seed 
may bear some fruit this time I’ll sow it again. 

First, organize the shooters in your com- 
munity, get every man interested in shooting, 
whether he shoots a scatter-gun, a rifle, a pis- 
tol or a bow and arrow, into your organiza- 
tion on some basis. If he won’t pay the ini- 
tiation fee make him an honorary member, 
but get him and get the prestige of numbers 
behind your outfit. Get every member vou 
can—among the decent citizenry of course; 
I’d bar beer runners and bandits—man, woman 
and child, high school cadets and national 
guardsmen. Don’t worry over the dues and 
the like. Make the “regulars” who are able 
take care of that or pass the hat. If you’ve 
got a thousand members in a town of twenty- 
five thousand you can pass the hat success- 
fully in case of need. But get the numbers. 
The official who can ta!k for thousands gets 
a better break from the editors than the chap 
who talks for a dozen, though the dozen be the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Second, keep the nuts in the background. 
Pick the most sub- (Concluded on page 19) 
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The Ideal Rifle 


From the British N. R. A. Journal 


UMOR has been busy with the new 
R Army rifle during recent weeks. We 

have seen statements that it is to be 
heavier than the present weapon, and certain 
sections of the Press have seen fit to wax in- 
dignant over the further loading of the soldier. 
We have seen statements that it will be 
lighter than the present weapon, and that 
consequently the cartridge will have to be 
made less effective, or that recoil will be un- 
duiy heavy. 

We believe the facts to be that the final 
pattern to be adopted is yet by no means 
settled. Certain features have been fixed upon 
as essential. They are a heavier barrel with- 
out any increase of weight in the complete 


weapon ; bolt and bo!lt body that will be 
more sound mechanically and be an easier 
machining job; and. at the same time, the 


action must not sacrifice much of the present 
weapon’s wonderful efficiency as a rapid fire 
rifle; and added to this are certain desirable 
improvements in the nature of peep sights and 
other refinements that will make the accurate 
shooting of the rifle fairly easy. 

The ideal military weapon is not 
design. In point of fact we might say that 
the task is almost impossible. Let us consider 
the essentials and see how far it is possible to 
go in any given direction without mutual in- 
terference. 

Accuracy is, of course, the first essential. 
For military purposes this accuracy need not 
capabilities within 
two minutes per 100 yards at all ranges from 
100 yards to 1,500 yards should not be impos- 
sible of attainment in repetition manufac- 
turing provided that initial design was right. 
Such accuracy is an economy because it 
quickens up the training of the soldier and 
ensures that fairly trained trocps will be able 
to deliver a withering volume of accurate fire. 

Rapidity of action is essential because fast 
and continuous fire is often a deciding factor 
in any action provided the fire is reasonably 
accurate. 

Light weight is necessary because the soldier 
has to carry a very great deal of equipment; 
but an over-stressing of lightness makes for 
objectional heaviness in recoil. About ten 
pounds would seem to be the limit of lightness 
with modern military cartridges. As ‘a side 
issue, it may be said that a great deal of weight 
might be saved on the case of the 
British military cartridge. It is the heaviest 
for its capacity of any modern case, and there 
seems to be no reason why it shou'd not be 
nade lighter. The saving per cartridge would 
be very small, but the aggregate saving would 
be very noticeable even in one bandolier. 

Ease of handling and balance are prime 
factors because the rifle has to be used as a 
pike as well as a rifle. In this department it is 
necessary that the claims of the rifle as a pro- 
jectile propelling weapon should have first 
consideration; but bayonet work must not be 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


For some time past, there have been 
vague rumors in the English Press rela- 
tive to a new Army rifle which is being 
developed by the British Government. 
We are therefore glad of an opportunity 
to reprint something authoritative on this 
point and are herewith presenting an 
article from the September issue of the 
British N. R.A. Journal and Shooting 
News. While nothing definite appears in 
this article, yet at the same time certain es- 
sentials are broadly discussed, and the sum- 
mary is quite interesting. Their com- 
ments on our Springfield Rifle and the 
Short Model Lee Enfield (referred to 
throughout the article as S. M. L. E.) 
are of special interest, even though we on 
this side of the water may not agree with 
their findings. It is sometimes refreshing 
to see our weapon as others see it. 
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claims of the 


forgotten. The two depart- 
ments are not very difficult to develop side by 
side. 

Strength requirement that does not 
need emphasizing. The complete weapon 
should be well protected from damage by 
quite hard blows, ind it should be capable of 
standing up to the hard work required of it, 
both in bayonet fighting and grenade throwing, 
as well as in the firing of cartridges. The 
protection should be of a kind that does not 
make the weapon clumsy, and the strength 
must be without adding to weight. 
Here again design work is not difficult, though 
there are many things to be thought of and 
allowed for that are not apparent to the man 
who only handles fhe weapon as it comes to 
him from the manufacturer. 

Associated with strength is the requirement 
that the bolt action should function in con- 
ditions when it is liable and likely to be sat- 
urated in water, covered completely in mud 
or filled with sand. This requirement is 
closely allied to the “rapid fire” requirement. 

The magazine must hold a reasonable num- 
ber of cartridges, and must function surely 
and without risk of jambs. 

The sighting arrangements should be such 
as will make accurate shooting reasonably 
easy of acquirement by men of moderate eye- 
sight and intelligence. At the same time the 
sights must be sturdy and well protected. 
They should be simple to use and easy to 
understand. They must be very clearly 
graduated. The graduations should have a 
reasonably close relation to the actual shoot- 
ing of the rifle, and should be capable of easy 
permanent adjustment to suit the individual 
peculiarities of the soldier using the weapon. 
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The Springfield Rifle 


The “Springfield” rifle of the United States 
is claimed to be the best and most efficient 
military weapon in the world. The Americans 
have said, so often, that this is so, that the 
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world is coming to believe it. Let us examine 
the facts. 

In the point of accuracy, the ordinary 
service Springfield ‘eaves little to be desired. 


Most rifles “as issued” group within two 
minutes of angle at all military ranges. It 
may be tuned up to give, with special am- 


munition, accuracy of a verv high order. 
Grouping within a little over one and a half 
minutes of angie is usually obtained in 
weapons used for target shooting. 


Rapid Fire 

In the matter of rapidity of fire the Spring- 
field is woefully deficient. Owing to 
heaviness of the bolt it is even slower than 
other Mauser actions. The Springfield is a 
Mauser action, and the “improvements” made 
when the design was adopted are not really 
“improvements” but simply diiferences. It 
has front-locking lugs, which are 
quite rightly, as essential for accuracy and 
strength; but front-locking lugs as fitted 
action of the Mauser and Mannlicher kind 
are very likely to be jambed by mud and 
dirt. and cannot be operated really quickly. 

The Springfield rifle looks strong, and is 
the bolt and stock. Indeed, 
the bolt has to be strong to stand up to the 
heavy loads that are put on it. It has, how- 
ever. a weak point in that some inches of the 
barrel project from the end of the woodwork 
entirely unsupported. This projecting portion 
is liable to damage both in bayonet fighting 
and by knocks. 

The magazine of the Springfield is about as 
good as any other magazine fitted to Mauser 
type rifles. 

The sighting arrangements of the Spring- 
field have been designed by target shots for 
target shots, and bear little relation to servic 
requirements. ‘They are weak and “finicky,” 
and can be used wrongly just as easily as 
they can be used rightly. They are not easy 
to handle and use. Despite the fact that they 
were designed by target shots they are not 
really efficient for target shooting, and many 
firms in the United States manufacture peep 
sights that can be fitted in positions nearer 
the eye, where the peepsight must be if it is 
to be of any real use. 

The Springfield rifle is well balanced for 
rifle shooting; but no thought seems to have 
given to bayonet fighting. The facts 
seem to indicate that this rifle has been de- 
signed as a target weapon with very little 
thought for other considerations. Without 
doubt it is the best military target weapon in 
the world, but it is not a good service weapon. 
As a military weapon it is probably well be- 
hind the Rubin rifle of Switzerland, which is 
the only one with which it can be compared 
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S.M.L.E. Accuracy 


Now let us look at the British Short, Maga- 
zine, Lee-Enfield. (Concluded on page 19) 
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Why Birds are Missed 


HAVE killed a great many doves this year 
] —never mind how many. but probably as 

many as the average man shoots in ten 
years. In doing this I used three guns, and 
al! shot differently, though they seemed to fit 
about alike. 

The first gun was a ten bore. In it was 
used a heavy charge of De Luxe powder and 
n ounce and a quarter of number six shot. I 
do not know the velocity but the intention 
was to get 1050 feet over a forty-yard course 


By Charles AsKins 


lead was what surprised me. It seemed to me 
that I killed bird after bird, passing at forty 
yards with a lead of no more than two feet. 
The lead may have been more, but that is 
what it looked to be. At sixty yards, at which 
distance the gun was pretty safe on doves 
with number 6 shot, the lead was apparently 
no more than four feet. Just how much of 
this lead was merely apparent, I do not know 
—the broad-end muzzle may possibly have 
made some difference in the apparent lead. 





~ 

Figure I illustrates the difference in lead between a fast load with an average velocity of 1050 feet 
and a slew load with a velocity of 850 feet; circles two feet in diameter showing width of pattern ar 
escapes 


forty yards. 
seven feet. 


with the six shot. The second gun was a Super 
lox, shooting Ajax Heavies and Super X, 2°45 
nd 3-inch shells, number 6 shot, velocity of 
the 2%4-inch cartridges about 990 feet, and 
3-inch probably a little less. The third 
gun was a twenty bore, shooting Super X and 
Ajax cartridges, velocity about 900 feet. A 
second, low velocity, cheap load was used in 
the twelve bore, and the velocity must have 
en low, though the load would kill all right 
\ll these guns were stocked to fit me, and 
parently they did fit. However, the ten 
re shot high, about a foot high at forty 
yards, and with it I had to get the habit of 
holding low. When I say shot high, I mean 
that the whole pattern went well above the 
point of aim, not the center of the pattern. 
The twelve bore shot the bottom of the pattern 
to the point of aim, not more than a fourth 
of the bottom of the pattern striking the mark 
when stationary, but the gun shot true to aim 
when wing shooting. The twenty bore shot 
bout the same. I was liable to overshoot with 
t after handling the big guns. 

The ten bore Ithaca came first. It has 32- 
inch barrels and weighs nine pounds thirteen 
ounces when no shells are chambered. After 
dectoring the comb to make the gun shoot 
lower, I still had to hold distinctly low on all 
shots except incomers. That big gun was just 

dandy when it came to incomers—no need 
to lead, just shot right at ‘em. But after 
the bird passed by I had to hold distinctly low 

a full foot low. On passing birds the depth 
of the bird was always above the barrels. The 


+ 
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Lead is the same for both loads, as illustrated, 


but bird the slow load. Lead 






Distance 40 yards, lead 7 feet. Number 1 
circle, correct in lead but wrong in elevation. 
Number 4 circle, wrong in both lead and elevation. 
feet second. 


I fired two hundred shells from this ten 
bore, mostly hand-loaded, using Eley shells 
314 inches long, the powder being a medium 
grain of De Luxe and very fast. The gun 
had a whale of a kick to it, particularly when 
an ounce and a half of shot were used. The 
variation in the shot charge didn’t appear to 
make any difference in the lead, but did in the 
recoil. I attributed the high shooting to recoil 
and not to fit of stock. 

This ten bore was a fine long range gun, 
particularly good on single birds, but not so 
good when doubles were attempted. It took 
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circle, 
Num ber 


longer to recover from the recoil of the first 
shot, and the bird that had passed by was 
difficult owing to the low hold. I learned to 
shoot the gun pretty well at that. 

The next gun tried was the twenty bore. I 
had tired of recoil and wanted something that 
wou'dn’t kick. Only fifty shells were fired 
from this gun, the kills amounting to about 
sixty per cent of the shots. I quit the twenty 
because I had to select shots within reasonable 
range and pass up the long shots. It was a 
good gun on passing birds, within thirty yards, 
and not so good on birds that had gone by. 
I did not shoot it enough to learn the reason; 
neither to quite establish what the lead should 
be. The number six shot proved to be too 
large for this gun on doves. 

Now I went to the big twelve bore and had 
trouble from the start, owing to elevations. 
The habit of holding low had been established 
by the ten bore and wasn’t to be discarded so 
Even when I knew perfectly well that 
I had to hold full on I’d shoot low inadvert- 
ently—through a sort of instinct. It required 
1 hundred shots to put me on with the twelve 
bore. In the first place there was the tendency 
to pull under, and in the next place the 
was a bit different. A lead of two feet wouldn’t 
kill a bird at forty yards. If, in connec 


th the two feet lead of the ten bore I also 
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Figure 


correct in both lead and elevation. Number 2 
3 circle, correct in elevation but wrong in lead. 


X where the bird is when aimed at. Speed 60 


held as low as I would with the ten, the bird 
went on as though I’d shot a popgun at him 
It took time to learn that gun. In the first 
place, I had to hold just in front of the in- 
comers, not right at them. Then the passing 
birds gave me a bit of trouble. I presently 
discovered that the two-foot lead had to be a 
three-foot, if birds were to be centered. It 
wouldn’t do to leave the mark well above the 
barrels either—a miss was certain if this were 
done. After that came the birds that had 
passed the gun and were going away, usually 
from thirty to sev- (Concluded on page 14) 
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Being a Dead Shot 


HERE are three rules which will en- 

able even the most mediocre shot to 

equal any man in this world in killing 
the most game with the smallest number of 
shots. Fur some years this knowledge has 
been a matter of the greatest secrecy and was 
unknown to more than a few individuats 
Now, however, it is timely to impart this 
formula to the shooting world. 

The two great essentials for such shooting 
are accuracy and sufficient power. No rifles 
and cartridges having less accuracy than those 
used by the teams who represent us in the 
various international shoots should be consia- 
ered. The power of such cartridges should 
be—well, sufficient. 

Rule 1, which applies to all game up to 
and including animals the size of a jack rab- 
bit, reads as follows: Use no cartridge of less 
power than the .405 W. C. F. and shoot only 
at distances which will permit at least 90 per 
cent of the animal to be seen on all sides of 
the front sights. 

Rule 2, which applies to all game ranging 
from animals the size of jack rabbits to elk 
and moose, follows similarly: Use no car- 
tridge of less power than the .600 Cordite 
and get sufficiently close so that 87.5 per cent 
of the beast shows on every side of the front 
sights. 

Rule 3, applying to all larger game than 
elk and moose, reads: Use nothing smaller 
than a three-inch field piece and approach to 
such a distance that at least a yard or so of 
meat will show on every side of the front 
sights. Then, after carefully following these 
directions, cut loose with your punishment. 

All of the foregoing is, of course, for actual 
use, nething but the sheerest rot. But there 
are, however, basic principles underlying the 
whole of it that all of us will do well to in- 
corporate among our shooting ideas. 

We are all familiar with tales of the deadly 
rifle work of the American pioneers. The 
dead shot of our early wildernesses is so in- 
separably a part of our American history that 
Americans now in other parts of the world 
are often called upon to demonstrate their 
skill with the rifle. Perhaps no other people 
in the world, unless they are the settlers of 
South Africa, have had the game shooting 
ability of. the men who settled Canada and 
the United States. 

In late years we have been inclined to 
scoff at the wonderful shooting of our fore- 
bears and to look with contempt upon the 
Kentucky rifles, the large-bore muzzle loaders 
of the early West, and the .44-40 which paved 
the way for game laws and hunting seasons. 
The scoffers, however, are only considering 
the inefficacy of these arms for present day 
shooting, and are not considering the cir- 
cumstances attending the game shooting ex- 
isting when such rifles were at the height of 
their popularity. 


By J. V. K. Wagar 


One straight-shooting old pioneer. who for 


ifornia, and the intervening States before the 
Civil War had made the first attempt to 
solve the negro problem. was. perhaps, even 
a little more of a dead shot than the average 
man of his time (even in his last years he 
shot running rabbits with a muzzleloading 
rifle), and had, even at that early period of 
our game shooting, a code of hunting ethics 
which is not unworthy of any sportsman 
today. Even at that time, when game was 
only meat, and not health, inspiration, food, 
and the foundation for memories, he seriously 
objected to the shooting of the females of any 
species except during the months when it was 
certain that no young were dependent upon 
them. That man. my granddad, imbued me, 
unconsciously and indirectly, but thoroughly, 
with the five simple rules for being a dead 
shot: 

1. The hunter’s rifle. sights, and cartridges 
should be conducive to the greatest accuracy 
possible, considering the size of one’s game, 
the distances at which it is shot. and the por- 
tions of that game which must be struck. 

2. The average hunter should hold the be- 
lief—let’s call it the realization—that no game 
over 200 yards away, even standing, is a sure 
thing, even when every precaution is taken. 

3. Every humane hunter will pass up all 
game which he can bag only with a lucky shot. 

4. No man is really a hunter unless he can 
successfully trail and stalk game. 

5. The hunter’s cartridge should be one 
that secures his game neatly. even jarring it 
from horns to toe nails and spoiling meat if 
necessary. 

IT wonder if the 44-40 has really wounded 
much more game, in comparison with the 
number of animals shot, than the .30-30, 
.30-40, and .30-’06: game that went off alone 
to die. Game was plentiful when the .44-40 
was almost every hunter’s rifle; cartridges 
which were often necessities of life, were ex- 
pensive compared with the wages of that 
time, and were often hard to get: most ex- 
perienced hunters saved their shots until they 
saw game at ranges which reduced the element 
of chance to the minimum. 

To-day, the big game hunter has a time 
limit imposed upon him by the opening and 
closing dates of the hunting season. He often 
has a considerable amount of money invested 
in his hunting license, in his traveling expenses, 
in the hire of guides, packers, and their out- 
fits. Game is so scarce that the hunter usually 
feels that he must make the most of every op- 
portunity that presents itself. And his car- 
tridges are really the least expensive item of 
his trip. So it is that many hunters shoot at 
everything which looks like their game, no 
matter at what distance it is seen nor what 
odds are against them in securing that game 
So it is, in the game fields of today, that one 
often hears a high-powered rifle ring out with 
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five or six quick shots, then five or six more 
and no triumphant yell at the end of it all 

Hunter’s accuracy, that combination of 
close grouping and flat trajectory, was not so 
important when the hunter shot his rifle 
enough to know what it did, and when he 
worried none at all about passing up an anima! 
because it was too far away. To-day, however 
when one buck may be the only buck the 
hunter may see during the season, he should 
have a rifle with a bullet grouping ability and 
flat trajectory which are well suited to the 
type of country in which he hunts. In brushy 
country, the .44-40 is still a very desirable 
weapon; in open country, something better is 
needed. Whatever the country, no one except 
an idiot would carry a rifle with such poor 
accuracy that clean kills depend upon luck 
rather than skill; at least not for long. Many 
hunters blame their rifles for missed shots at 
game, thereby branding themselves as incom- 
petent tyros for bringing such weapons on 
hunting trips. 

Many bitter controversies have arisen over 
the relative merits of open sporting and aper- 
ture sights. To say that one type is better 
than another is a waste of wind. One of the 
three best all-around game shots I have ever 
known uses a front sight hammered and filed 
out of a nickel five-cent piece and an open 
sporting rear sight with a notch in it almost 
big enough to serve as a sawbuck. With deep 
sights, he has often demonstrated that he can 
do nothing. The second of these three men 
uses an aperture rear and a globe front sight 
even for game, and can do nothing with open 
sights. The third man beats my shooting no 
matter what kind of sights he uses. All that 
is certain in connection with rifle sights is 
that no hunter should choose one type for 
his own use until he has given every type a 
really fair trial. 

After this last season’s deer hunt, I heard 
one man tell how he had almost shot his deer. 
It had jumped up at better than 400 yards 
in front of him and he had emptied his rifle 
at it. With his last shot he creased it, saw it 
falter; then it was gone before he could re- 
charge his rifle. Nor did he ever see that 
deer again. He now thinks that, if he had had 
a few more shots at ready command, he’d 
have stopped it. At any rate, he’s happy that 
he didn’t miss the buck entirely. I wonder 
what the buck thinks about it. 

I know another hunter, a far better shot 
using a far more efficient rifle, who passed up 
his only chance at a buck last fall because it 
was over 250 yards away, in poor light, and 
going fast. He stood a better chance of get- 
ting his deer than the other man but passed it 
by simply because he’d rather go without 
venison than to take a chance on wounding a 
buck. 

Two hundred yards is a distance beyond 
which but few men (Concluded on page 21) 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The Sniper in Battle 


By Capt. H. W. McBride 


HE early American rifleman was good. 

i You know he must have been good, 

to have established a reputation that 
has endured through all these years, to such 
an extent that quite a number of our citizens 
believe that the United States is still “a nation 
or riflemen”: which it has not been for some- 
thing like half a century. 

Probably a majority of present day Amer- 
icans believe that the efficiency of the old 
time rifleman was due, entirely, to his unerr- 
ing marksmanship, just as they accept, at 
face value, every exaggerated shooting yarn 
that has been written, from the time of 
Cooper’s “Deerslayer” down to the latest ex- 
ploit of “Two-gun Jake” of the movies. Now, 
while I do not doubt that the old-time back- 
woodsman was complete master of his rifle 
and fully able to use it to the limit of its 
effectiveness, I have a well-defined hunch 
that much of his success as a fighting man 
was due to his rugged endurance, skill in 
woodcraft, individual iniative at critical times 
and just plain ordinary “guts.” And, cur- 
iously enough, my observations and personal 
experience during the late war, have convinced 
me that these same qualities are essential 
in the rifleman of today and that such men 
can do just as effective work in modern 
warfare as did their ancestors in Colonial 
times. 

Of course they will be decidedly in the 
minority and will do their work quietly and 
inconspicuously, under the cover of the other, 
more blatant arms of the service. Tanks 
will be opposed by other tanks and by all 
the various and sundry anti-tank guns: hand 
and rifle grenades and the whole family of 
trench-mortar projectiles will be swapped back 
and forth: machine guns, most deadly of all 
will reap their harvests, while the artillery 
will, as usual, shoot at the opposing infantry. 
How often we prayed, in vain, for a time 
when our artillery would devote its entire 
attention to the enemy guns that were caus- 
ing us so much grief. I just wonder what 
would happen if some enterprising commander 
should order every gun of all his artillery 
units to concentrate on the enemy artillery. 
Probably that would be contrary to some 
rule of artillery ethics or, perhaps, a gentle- 
men’s agreement, but it would sure make a 
hit with the doughboys. 

When you take a company of infantry or, 
let us say, a platoon, and make one section 
of them automatic riflemen, another bombers, 
and use a third for signallers and runners, 
you have not many left. Probably as many, 
however, as could qualify as real riflemen. 
For, in my opinion the rifleman of the future, 
if he survive at all as such, will not be the or- 
dinary rifle-carrying doughboy of today but 
will be the very highest type of individual sol- 
dier in any army. He will be a self-contained 
and self-controlled unit, possessing, in addi- 


tion to shooting ability, the woodcraft of the 
pioneer Indian fighter and a lot of the techni- 
cal training of an officer. In short, the quali- 
fications I would prescribe would include 
just about what is demanded of a candidate 
for a commission. And, right there you 
have one of the reasons why we have not had 
more real “riflemen” in the ranks. Just as 
soon as they have acquired the essential 
knowledge and proficiency, they have been 
commissioned and assigned to other duties 
Many such, I know. would have preferred to 
remain in the ranks, provided they were 
allowed a little more latitude of individual 
action and freedom from the petty tasks of 
camp life, with, perhaps, a higher rate of pav. 
That this is not mere idle conjecture I can 
testify, for I, myself, staved off a commission 
for nearly a year for no other reason than 
that I wanted to get the practical, first-hand 
experience in the use of arms which can be 
gained in no other way than by getting out 
and actually doing the work. 

During the fall and winter of 1915-16 we 
were just “holding the line,” up in the Ypres 
Salient, sometimes called “the Bull-ring of 
Flanders.” Our job for the time being, a 
purely defensive one, was simply to prevent 
any further advance of the Germans to the 
westward: toward the Channel Ports. As 
the enemy not only had more of everything 
than we had (more men, more guns, more 
ammunition, more machine guns, more trench 
mortars and more airplanes) but also oc- 
cupied the dominant positions, it will readily 
be understood that our resources and inge- 
nuity were strained to the limit. 

My particular assignment was to make life 
miserable for the enemy by “strafing” him, 
whenever and wherever possible, and two Colt 
machine guns were alloted me for this work. 
We operated from various points of vantage 
immediately in the rear of our front line, 
which was less than one hundred yards from 
that of the enemy. Days and weeks of care- 
ful reconnaisance work made me thoroughly 
familiar with the terrain back of the German 
lines directly opposite. Quite frequently, 
while watching from one of our concealed 
positions, I would see enemy soldiers walking 
about behind their lines. As single men, or 
even small groups, were hardly suitable targets 
for machine gun work, I got in the habit of 
shooting at them with a rifle or with the Colt 
gun, using it as a single shot. To me, at 
that time, this was merely an interesting 
form of target practice: an avocation rather 
than a vocation: until a succession of par- 
ticularly atrocious and unwarranted attacks 
on our unarmed stretcher-bearers, by German 
snipers, made me resolve to play their own 
game and try to beat them at it. I procured 
a new match rifle, one of the same lot as 
those used at Camp Perry in 1913 by the 
Canadian Palma Team, which, in addition to 
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its excellent regular sights, was equipped with 
a prismatic telescopic sight, so mounted that 
both ’scope and iron sights were available at 
all times. I also got a good, thirty-five power 
spotting telescope, with tripod, and taught 
one of my bright youngsters how to use it. 
He acted as my observer, and, for about two 
months we spent every available hour “hunting 
Huns.” We were successful from the start 
and soon there were numerous others, simi- 
lariy equipped, working all along behind our 
lines and the enemy sharpshooters were com- 
pletely outclassed and driven to deep cover 
This was what might be called “sniping de 
luxe” as we were working on familiar ground 
and could take our own time about getting 
into position, and, in firing, used all the refine- 
ments of the target range; but later on these 
same men, in open battles, carried on as in- 
dividual marksmen and accounted for many an 
enemy officer and machine gunner, as noted in 
1 previous article. 

At the point of our operations the ground 
sloped up behind our lines and, likewise, be- 
hind the lines. Our were 
usually located mear some conspicuous cover, 
such as a ruined building or a bit of wall, but 
very rarely inside such places. As all were 
in plain view of the enemy, it was necessary 
to use extraordinary care to insure perfect 
concealment. For the most part we succeeded 
in this but on several occasions we were 
either discovered or “suspected” and were 
very thoroughly shelled but by good luck, es- 
caped any serious injury. During one such 
performance, shrapnel bullets cut off two legs 
of the tripod, struck the stock of my rifle and 
passed through the caps and clothing of both 
of us. (That was before the day of the tin 
hat.) 

Every morning, upon getting into position, 
I would proceed to “sight in” on certain spots 
in enemy territory: some particular water- 
filled shell-hole or a bit of brick wall: the 
observer, with his telescope, watching to re- 
port the location of the hit. I always sighted 
in with both iron telescopic sights, checking 
one with the other and then used whicheve1 
kind was best suited to the range, light and 
character of target. The iron sight had several 
different sized apertures, ranging from about 
.05 inch to twice that size and I soon learned 
that the larger sizes were the better (for me, 
at least), because they allowed a plainer view 
of objects in the vicinity of the target, with- 
out which it was often impossible to locate 
the target, itself. My telescopic sight was 
fitted with crosshairs, no larger than usual, 
but even they would sometimes so completely 
cover the obscure target (such as a little, 
round, gray cap), that I found it necessary 
to adopt the plan of sighting-in with my 
“bull’s-eye” in the corner of one of the angles 
formed by the cross-hairs. I chose the upper 
right-hand corner, (Continued on page 20) 
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Out Again—In Again 


Y FIRST offense at the writing game, 
M so don’t be too critical. But I have 

tried other things, admitting sundry 
shooting experiences which I aim to labor- 
iousy inflict on the masses. I’ve done some 
fool things in my time, and now after getting 
all wised up on the subject, am going to try 
to save some other poor sonuvagun from go- 
ing through the same misery. My inspira- 
tion is the article in the last issue, by F. C. 
Ness. called “Straight Line.” He mentioned 
nearly everything except about six. Which 
gap I trust to fill and acts as my apology for 
going into all this hard work of writing. 
So boys consider this brain-child, born in 
travail and sweat, as my one unselfish service 
to mankind. For if I can squeeze through 
without pulling a dud, I'll praise the stars, 
jerk my head under my shell, and retire for 
the rest of my misguided life—and three 
days more. 

In the first place, so this won’t be taken 
for the wrong kind of a knock, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation of what Belding and 
Mull are doing for the reloading game. ['ll 
bet the more I knock ‘em the more they’ll 
thank me, for that seems to be their policy. 
They are always trying to improve their prod- 
ucts and are always open to suggestions, 
which I like. If they keep on we'll be back 
in about five or less years to those good old 
days of J. H. Barlow, only we'll have better 
service and the B. & M. line is more up to 
date. Ask me, I’m an old timer and have 
rubbed up against both. 

Now I had the same experience as Ness 
with the Straight-Line, only I guess he must 
have gotten his tools after I did, because 
mine didn’t have the improved features of 
which several have now been built in to the 
Model 24 reloading outfit. In the first place, 
there weren’t any directions with my tools, 
and I didn’t think much of them until I had 
unlearned my mistakes. Knowing that there 
are about five or ten thousand of these B. & M. 
tools in use and many of them. the boys I 
mean, may be in the same boat I was, I am 
going to briefly enumerate my troubles and 
bow I overcome them. In the first place I 
didn’t notice the little brass plugs to cushion 
the one-half inch steel shaft from the big 
set screw holding the heads on the lower end, 
and the shaft got burred, before I thought 
of cutting a chunk for the purpose from 
my Marbles brass rod. Then I didn’t get 
the resizing head lined up right with the slid- 
ing-cradle and so got inaccurate sizing. I 
also screwed in the expanding-plug too far and 
got buckled cases. I wished the rod was 
square or was equipped with a square-shoul- 
dered key-way, but of course this wouldn't 
be practicable, either, in the long run, and also 
the tool would be then more expensive than 
most of the fellows would like. Now B. & M. 


have doped the thing out in a manner which 





By Fred Cornelius 


never occurred to me, and it adds no cost 
to the tool, besides making the changing of 
heads more speedy and convenient. They line 
up the block for position and alignment 
and drill both it and the shaft for a tapered- 
pin of steel, and you merely have to pull 
out the pin and slip on the other head to the 
proper hole with the tools they sell now. Two 
more things and I will get at the gist of this 
story. 

First come. I tried to use the short guide- 
punch in the sliding head for repriming, and 
the dern little screw wouldn’t hold at all, in 
the base. I had to drill the spot for a % set 
screw and tap it and it did the trick. Also 
concaved the nose of the guide-punch so it 
wouldn’t mark the primers in seating them 
into the shell-pockets. Fools will learn by 
their mistakes. I learned later that my curs- 
ing was unwarranted, for that short guide- 
punch wasn’t meant for the purpose of re- 
priming punch at all. And it was all Uncle 
Sam’s fault for losing in the mail the long 
priming punch with concave nose that comes 
with the tool for the purpose and works O. K. 
That little screw wasn’t intended to hold it 
in position at all, the end against the base did 
that, and the little screw was just to keep it 
from pulling out, not from going in as I 
thought. My last kick was the plate in the 
sliding-cradle for holding rimless cases like 
the .45 ACP and the .30-’06. It wouldn’t 
hold up, too soft. I had a big bunch of 
cases and it was wearing the thing out, so 
I built ears on the sides of my sliding-head 
to better support the plate and also in front 
to support the cartridge full-length, because 
I was using the tool on lots of 100 cartridges 
instead of dozens for both bullet-pulling and 
resizing. Now B. & M. harden all these 
plates, and if I had only known that at the 
time I’d have saved myself some worry and 
a pile of work. As made now without any 
of the old faults, the tool complete is sure 
a jim-crack dandy! They’ve got the thing 
aimost fool-proof now, but still my criticism 
would be that directions about all these little 
points should accompany each tool, for 
they do, lots of them, fall into hands of little 
or no mechanical bent. And also be sure to 
tell them what bullet you are loading for, 
proper die and plug. 


Ness left out one thing about decapping 
eld primers. You can decap any case which 
the sliding-head will take, no matter what 
the caliber, but you will have to center the 
pin in the flash-hole yourself, for the tool 
wont do it unless you use different chucks 
on the end of the decapping shank for each 
different size of cartridge, like one for the 
.44 Spl., one for the .45 Colt and ACP, 
etc., and the shelis have to be straight sided 
or straight-taper and not bottle-neck like the 
30-06. Such cases are a problem, because 
you can’t get the necks over the punch if 
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it is big enough to fill the main or big part 
of the case behind the shoulder, but I find 
with the .30-’06 that if the decapping shank is 
made .305 or .306 it fits the necks snug and 
the decapper will center its pin automatically 
in the flash hole every time as Ness says, .so 
I guess he must have been using one about 
.306 inches in diameter. 

Now I come to the main reason for ail 
this work of writing and I hope sincerely 
that I’ve been lucky enough to make myself 
plain. ‘Straight-Line” was a good article and 
all that, but the writer of it didn’t play up 
the bullet puller strong enough to my notion 
This little instrument is too wonderful and 
valuable to a .30 caliber shooter to be treated 
as briefly as Ness did. This little bullet 
puller head which works on and as a part of 
the main tool, is worth alone as much as the 
whole outfit cost me. 

Now I just know I am going to get my 
foot in it, like I do literally when I use my 
specially rigged up bullet puller, because may- 
be lots of you wouldn’t want to pay that 
much. But I really think this bullet-extractor 
which pulls them out and leaves ’em 
O. K. to put them in again, should be 
made into a separate bigger machine, even 
if it would cost more, because it is worth all 
of fifteen bucks, as it is. But, of course, I 
know that most of the boys will back up the 
way B. & M. have taken of putting this puller 
into a simple little head to be used on the 
Model 24, and thus letting them off at only $2. 
But, you see, I bought a coupte or so cases 
of old D. C. M. “stuff,” and about 10,000 
primed .30-’06, .30-40, and .30-30, cases from 
J. R. Mattern, and my task was a wholesale 
one. And I am going to tell you how I did it. 


I’ve resized about 1500 of the cases, and 
the tool handle is hard on the hand for that 
many, so I just slipped over the end of it 
a section of gaspipe and all was well. Now 
for puliing the bullets of the obsolete N. G. 
stuff I bought from the N. R. A. I took the 
gas pipe off the lever and put a similar elong- 
ation on the bullet puller handle. Then I 
drilled a hole in the tool lever-handle and used 
a bull-wire with a foot treadle. Another hole 
near the end of the lever for a big coil spring 
and now the tool would operate with my hands 
free to manipulate the big easy handle I had 
put on the puller itself and to handle the 
cases I pulled the bullets from. I put the 
cases in the sliding-cradle slot with my left 
hand and steered the builet into the puller 
clamp, and then with my left hand I pulled 
up on the big easy puller handle to grip the 
bullet. At the same time my foot pushed 
down on the treadle and the lever handle 
came back pulling the case away from the 
bullet. In this way I had the tool screwed 
vertically to the wall with the puller on top 
so the powder wouldn’t spill out. I dumped 
the D. G. Pyro in (Continued on page 12) 
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Few of our readers will fail to observe the glaring faults in the sketch above. We are printing it, nevertheless, as a reminder of one of the 


spectacular instances in which the rifle cleared the way for settlement in North America. 
Bison, contrary to the ordinary supposition, were found in early days as far east as Washington, D. C., but by 1870 there were probably 


few specimens east of the Mississippi. 


took Horace Greeley’s advice and went West in search of adventure and homes. Some of them were “Sharp-shooters, 


On the prairies, enormous herds existed at the end of the Civil War, when thousands of discharged soldiers 
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and knew well the virtues 


of that powerful arm for long range work. The heavy single-shot sharps of .45 caliber took a cartridge four inches long, with a 550 grain, paper- 
patched, flat pointed bullet, driven by 125 grains of black powder. Against such a load, in the hands of skilled marksmen, the lumbering buffalo 


bad practically no chance, and they were slaughtered by hundreds, mainly for their hides. 


But where is the buffalo now? 


Buffalo robes and overcoats were plentiful in those days. 





partial testimony, is educating the public to both 

sides of the aircraft controversy, thinking citizens are 
beginning to realize the “pap” that the Congressional Aircraft 
Committee and the lurid press have 
been feeding the world regarding Gen- 
eral Mitchell and his value as a bulwark 
of defense for his country. 

THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN has never been able to understand 
why or how General Mitchell has been able to escape the re- 
sponsibility for what he terms “the general rottenness of the 
Army Air Service.” 

At last, however, the chickens are coming home to roost for 
no less a personage than Congressman Madden pointed out in 
his testimony to the Board that General Patrick had previously 
made a statement to the effect that the Air Service had pur- 
chased 262 pursuit planes which were more or less useless because 
the pilot could not see out of them when flying. Now who do 
you suppose recommended the purchase of these planes? Was 
it the non-flying officers of the General Staff who were thus 
wasting Government funds and endangering the lives of our he- 
roes of the air? It was not. It was no less than that marvel of 
human sagacity and wisdom, our all knowing “Billy” Mitchell 
himself. General Patrick himself says so. 

Were these planes bought during the war or soon thereafter? 
They were not. They were purchased several years after the 
war. Now what we want to know is, who is guilty of near trea- 
son now. Is the General Staff or Mitchell? And what will be 
done about it? 

There are a few other things we should like to know, too. As- 
suming that Generai Mitchell gets his separate Air Service, what 
is to prevent him from buying a few hundred more planes that 
can’t be seen out of, and then proclaiming to the world in a 
loud voice that we have no planes fit for war? Also, who will 
he blame future air disasters on when he is no longer under the 
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Murder Will Out 


non-flying General Staff? Just what will his alibi be when he 
alone is at the top and a future Roma or Shenandoah gives up the 
chost? 

We, as well as many others, are tired of this “poppycock” 
about the General Staff being the ones who clip the wings of the 
Air Service. They have no more to do with the spending of the 
Air Service funds than they have with the spending of the Ord- 
nance funds. No one has heard the Chief of Ordnance demanding 
a separate Ordnance Department because the Chief of Staff is not 
an Ordnance officer, or because the General Staff is made up of 
non-Ordnance officers, or because the Old Hickory Powder Plant 
burned up and the Manila Ordnance Depot blew up. 

Four hundred million dollars ($400,000,000) have been 
spent since the war on air, mostly hot air apparently. Assuming 
that $400,000,000 will be spent on the air in the next few years, 
in just what way will this money be better spent, and what will 
be the difference between the Air Service spending it now under 
the General Staff, and the same Air Service spending it on their 
own as a separate establishment? 

As an example of the lack of logic on the part of the Air 
Service, we note one air officer complaining bitterly before the 
Air Board that fourteen Generals, more or less, were inspecting 
the Flying Field at which he commanded and none of them looked 
at his planes. ‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes!” What did he ex- 
pect them to do? Weren’t they non-flyers? Haven't air of- 
ficers proclaimed to the world how they were interfered with by 
non-flyers, and all they asked was to be left alone? And yet 
here is an aviator very indignant because he was left alone. 

Personally, we are beginning to feel that the chief reason 
behind the demand for the separate Air Service is the promotion, 
and increased rank and pay which will accrue to the air officers. 
Take this bate away and a great deal of this hue and cry will 
be done away with. Also General Mitchell’s popularity in the 
Air Service will receive a severe jolt. 
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Things look much more promising for the 
future of the doughboy. The boys are be- 
ginning to speak up. General Mitchell is 
losing ground. He lost a lot of his popular 
glamor when he refused to testify before 
the Naval Board of Inquiry on the Shenan- 
doah disaster after he had maligned the abil- 
ity of the brave men who had died on her 
last flight. It was reported that General 
Mitche!] was prepared to overwhelm the ad- 
mirals with his usual glib flow of exaggerated 
claims when he was stopped in his tracks by 
their request that he be sworn. 

Even General Mitchell’s much vaunted 
ability as a tactician and strategist of the 
air was shown to be as over-rated as his other 
claims. A real hero of the air and of the 
World War, one who had as many honors as 
General Mitchell and who had had far greater 
flying experience in war at the head of bomb- 
ers, shot the General’s Saturday Evening 
Post articles and his book “Winged Defense” 
as full of holes as General Mitchell himself 
said he could fill a battleship with bombs. 
Of course, this aviator must have been crazy. 
Any one who does not agree with the General 
and the lurid press can’t possibly be either 
honest or right. 

We are so accustomed to hearing how the 
air craft are now supreme on the battlefield, 
and that all other forms of combat are ob- 
solete, that it is refreshing to talk witb 
some of the fighters who were in the trenches 
in fair weather and foul. What do they say? 
Do they feel the airplane will destroy all 
other forms of fighting? Not at all. They 
say that in the World War, airplanes, with 
the exception of reconnaisance work in all 
its forms, were of no importance at all. In 
fair weather they played at war in the air 
and went through their various circus stunts 
above the real struggle underneath. When 
they came down too close they were shot up. 
When the weather was bad, which it usu- 
ally was, they were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. They contributed nothing of value 
one way or another. As for punishing ground 
troops, this was a joke. They couldn’t and 
didn’t punish anything. 

We. therefore, have air advocates claiming 
in the World War that they had the greatest 
contempt for anti-aircraft fire, while the 
doughboys state that if the planes came 
down, they shot them up, and if they took 
the care to fly high, as they usually did, the 
doughboys merely ignored them. 

As a matter of fact, both sides of the 
controversy are wrong. Airplanes in the next 
war will not be supreme, nor will they be use- 
less. The plane and the bomb will undoubt- 
edly play as important a part in future bat- 
tles as the destroyer and the torpedo in Naval 
warfare at the present time. In fact, Com- 
mander Badger of the Navy has shown that 
at the present time, “History Repeats.” In 
1870, France was as excited over the bomb 
torpedo as we are over the airplane, and a 
Frenchman by the name of Weyl, who was 
the General Mitchell of his day, wrote as 
follows: 


“The torpedo will surely triumph over the iron- 
clad, and modern fleets will be consigned to the 
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Naval Museum of the Louvre by the revolution 
that torpedo warfare will bring about. Unques- 
tionably armor has been vanquished not by the 
gun but by the torpedo.” 

Now, if we substitute the words “airplane” 
for “torpedo,” “battleship for “ironclad,” it 
will read as follows: 

“The airplane will surely triumph over the bat- 
tleship, and modern fleets will be consigned to the 
Naval Museum of the Louvre by the revolution 
that airplane warfare will bring about. Unques- 
tionably armor has been vanquished not by the 
gun but by the airplane.” 


Does this sound like General Mitchell? 
We'll say it does. And he is just as true a 
prophet as M. Weyl. 


Out Again—In Again 
(Continued from page 10) 


a can to my left, tossed the cases into a bas- 
ket, and let the bullets drop into a leather pan 
rigged right under the tool. I put up a block 
with a wide shallow slot in it under the puller 
and slid the base of this head into it, which 
held everything rigid. 

At first I found a tendency in some of the 
bullets to remain in the puller clamp, with 
the jaws staying shut. So, for fast work, 
I put a little spring of a single wire looped 
in the upper side of the front end—one end 
of the spring in each jaw—to pry them apart, 
and it worked beautifully. The big coil 
spring on the lever handle would release and 
return the sliding-head after I had pulled it 
down with my foot each time, and it was 
no trick at all to dismount hundreds of the 
old cartridges handrunning. Because this 
B. & M. tool is on the valuable straight-line 
principle as Ness illustrated, there was no 
springing of cases, and the puller jaws fit 
so well on the bullet I could use them again 
in other loads. Sure is an easy rig to work 
this way and has saved me a pile of money 
already. 

Now I am going to let you in on some of 
the stunts that this bullet puller and reloading 
outfit enabled me to do with different lots 
of the cheap “war-stuff.” 

In the first place, I made up a cheap fairly 
accurate load for rapid-fire practice out of 
the salvaged 150-grain Service bullets and 40 
grains of the Salvaged Pyro powder. I only 
threw these charges, remember, with my 
Ideal measure, because they would be accu- 
rate enough for my purpose without weighing 
the charges. This made 2'4-inch groups at 
50 yards, and 6-inch groups at 100 yards, 
but it was plenty good enough for my purpose 
of rapid-fire practice. 

Then I had a big supply of Du Pont Pistol 
Powder No. 3 on hand, because I had adopted 
the improved Pistol No. 5 when it came out 
te supplant the No. 3. Well I found that in 
my .30-30 I could use these salvaged 150- 
grain bullets with 9 grains of this N. G. Pistol 
No. 3, and get a really excellent 100-yard 
load. At the low velocity these cupro-nickel 
“Tin-cans,” of course, didn’t give any trouble 
from metallic fouling. I believe that same 
load would work good in other .30 caliber 
rifles, too. 
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The real virtue of the outfit was to use the 
bullets as told above, and then weigh the 
salvaged powder, and use it with better bullets, 


getting some real excellent ammunition at 
“war-stuff’ prices. Using the 170-grain 
gilding metal flat base with 38.5 grains weighed 
charges of this Pyro I got a load that was 
accurate at 600 yards and free from metallic 
fouling. Using these same cases with 41 grains 
No. 18, 43 grains No. 300, and 43 grains of 
No. 16 all gave me accurate results at 600 
yards. The last load was weighed, of course, 
because it was up to extreme velocities, 
around 2.650 feet seconds, I judge. And 
HiVel at 39 grains gave me about 2,550 f. s., 
I guess. Now you will be surprised because 
I’m going to reveal my big punch as a climax 
—the above loads and results were obtained 
with the Krag! How’s that? 

I also used the 200-grain old cupro-nickel 
bullet with. 35.5 grains of the Pyro and got 
3-inch groups at 100 yards, which is not to 
be sneered at with such cheap ammunition 
and such a cheap gun. Sure, and ’tis a real 
poorman’s outfit what I’m writing about, I’m 
after telling you, and a blessing it is. The 
salvaged 150-grain bullet also gave me 3-inch 
groups at 100 yards with 47 grains of Her- 
cules 300. For comparison I loaded up 51 
grains of No. 16 behind the 110-Remington 
High Speed to 3,175 feet seconds (estimated) 
and the groups at 100 yards were 2% inches, 
the best being only %4-inch smaller than the 
salvage loads mentioned in this same para- 
graph. Forty-one grains of the salvaged 
Pyro behind the 110-grain seemed to work 
about like the No. 16. The most accurate 
load of all, I believe, was obtained with the 
180-grain Western boat tail and 40 grains of 
Hi Vel. 

Now to finish up I have a private little 
trump card up my sleeve, which I call my 
pet load. Not because it is better in accuracy 
and all that, but its an all around useful 
load for both practice and game shooting, 
besides being cheap and easy to load. Be- 
cause it goes at about 2,250 feet seconds it 
is a load of real punch and still enough be- 
low “extreme” so I can throw the charges 
instead of weighing them. How I do it is 
to make a special chamber for my Ideal 
Powder Measure by taking a 1-inch brass 
plug, fastening a handle at one end, and drill- 
ing a hole in the top of the plug just right 
to take 37.5 grains of Pyro. If you drill the 
hole too big the first attempt, all you have 
te do is to fill it with solder and drill it over 
again. You take out the regular Ideal chamber 
and slip this one in and it needs no setting 
because the hole is always the same. See? 
When the handle is up the hole fills with 
37.5 grains of Pyro from the P. M. hopper, 
and when you turn it down it dumps it out 
down through the regular funnel. The trouble 
with this type of powder is the size of the 
grains, which are frequently cut by the square 
corners of the powder-chambered recess, while 
with this stunt the hole is round and drilled 
into a round cylinder which further modifies 
the former, shaving-effect, and it throws the 
coarse-grained powders with surprising uni- 
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Why Birds are Missed 


(Concluded from page 7) 


enty feet in the air. I put in two days learn- 
ing this flight, rejecting all birds except those 
that had passed and were going away. Rea- 
soning that the hold must be low, always had 
been on ducks and must be now, I shot low, 
shot a little lower, shot a little higher, and 
only now and then scratched down one of 
these birds. Finally, it was discovered that 
when birds were near the ground, simply 
driving away from the gun, a hold full 
on them always resulted in a dead bird, and 
I made up my mind to hold full on the high 
birds also, merely making allowance for the 
angle at which they were going away. Birds 


were hit and hit hard, I had that flight. To 


prove it, I 


stood on a pass and killed six 





Number 1 shows the lead on a bird flying sixty feet second, distance forty yards. 





liable to miss by getting too far in front as 
he is by getting behind, and he is more liable 
to miss through faulty elevation than he is 
through a wrong lead. 

My troubles were pretty much over when 
shooting the twelve bore with Ajax and 
Super X shells. I was killing from 70 to 80 
per cent of the shots, depending on what 
chances were taken on hard birds. My trou- 
bles were not over, however. Using up all 
the big cartridges that I had in number 6 shot, 
I still had plenty of light cartridges, 25¢-inch 
shells, 114 ounces of shot. The misses I made 
with those light cartridges would have tickled 
spectators, particularly could they have heard 
what I said about the shells and the gun and 
myself and the birds. A whale of a lot of 
those light shells were wasted before I found 
out what was the matter. To make it short, 


Figure III 


Number 2 shows 


where the bird would be if his distance were but thirty yards instead of forty. Number 3 shows where 


the bird would be if his distance were estimated at forty yards and he proved to be fifty. 
Correct lead for thirty yards 4.81 ft. 
Correct lead for fifty yards, 9.18 ft. 


where the bird was when aim was taken. 
yards, 6.83 ft. 


doubles in succession. That gun doesn’t act 
in a reasonable way yet. on those going away 
birds. doesn’t kill where logically it ought to 
be pointed, but does kill when held where it 
killed the last time. This is a very close 
shooting gun, one of these eighty-five per cent 
guns. It has to be held right. If it can be 
seen that the hold is as much as three inches 
off. nothing will happen to the bird, under 
forty yards. 

This just being slightly off and yet missing 
is one of the mysteries of shotgun shooting. 
Shooting at the patterning board, it is plain 
to be seen that the shooter has fifteen inches 
of play. Now turn the arm on a driving bird 
and hold fifteen inches off and you wouldn’t 
hit a bird in a week. Part of the trouble, of 
course, is that the real killing pattern of such 
a gun is no more than twenty-four inches at 
forty yards, and then there is the shot string. 
Probably most birds are killed by the leading 
clump of pellets, and this clump may be no 
more than eighteen inches wide—you have to 
get the bird into that eighteen inches or noth- 
ing happens to him. On top of this I suspect 
that most of us do not properly estimate dis- 
tances in the air. When we are holding wide 
to the extent of what looks to us three inches, 
it is probably six, and in the same way an ap- 
parent lead of three feet may in reality be 
five. Possibly some sort of optical illusion 
of this kind accounts for the conviction held 
by some marksmen that they do not lead a 
bird a given distance, but merely shoot in 
front of it. Long ago, in my rifle shooting 
days, I learned that when I could distinctly 
see that a shot was off the bull, maybe barely 
off, I might as well expect it to be about twice 
as far from the black as the sights indicated. 
In the same way a lead that looks to be a 
foot short may in reality be two feet. Any- 
way, one thing was developed by the careful 
holding that I did on doves, a man is just as 





X indicates 
Correct lead for forty 


though it took about three days to discover 
the trouble. I found that my two-foot lead 
with the ten bore, lengthened to three feet 
with the twelve and Ajax shells had now ex- 
tended to nearer five feet. Once I had that 
five-foot lead, and I could hardly believe it 
was required even after it was killing, I could 
hit birds and hit ’°em plenty hard enough. In 
three days shooting I averaged, first, 60 per 
cent, then 70, then 75 per cent, taking every- 
thing under fifty yards, and sometimes up to 
The gun killed doves nearly as well 


sixty. 
with the light load as with the heavy car- 
tridges. but the hold was different. 


Of course the lesson of all this is obvious 
enough. Don’t change guns, don’t change 
loads, and above all do not change the velocity 
of your load, if you are to hit passing birds. 
A lead that is based on a high speed load is 
not going to work with a low speed charge. 
A methodical, accurate man is more apt to 
miss continually when his gun or ammunition 
has been changed than is the hit or miss chap 
who would kill some birds and miss others 
anyhow. A pretty fair rifleman once told me 
that he’d as soon have a rifle which shot into 
an eight-inch circle as one that shot into a 
three-inch, for with luck he might make the 
better score with the gun which accommo- 
datingly shot somewhere else rather than where 
he had held it. I didn’t believe him and 
neither do I believe in the shotgun which 
accidentally hits. 

Being much disturbed by the apparent dif- 
ference in lead between a fast load and a slow 
one, I worked it out on paper, finding that 
the difference in lead between a cartridge with 
a velocity of 1050 feet and one with 850 was 
only a little over a foot and a half, but that 
is enough to lead to the greatest uniformity 
in missing. This is illustrated in diagram num- 
ber 1. 

Diagram 2 shows the trouble a man will 
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have through faulty elevation, faulty lead, or 
through both combined. A lead that was per- 
fectly true might miss through faulty eleva- 
tion. The natural thing to do then is to alter 
the lead, not suspecting where the trouble lies. 
Having changed his lead, either decreased it 
or increased it, usually the latter, the marks- 
man now has a double fault, wrong lead and 
wrong elevation. The common result is that 
the shooter goes all to pieces and can’t tell 
what the devil is wrong. I have had missing 
streaks when it appeared that the gun would 
not kill anything however it was held—then 
I tried it at a bird sitting, and I’m darned if 
I didn’t miss it, too. Of course, the gun got 
all the blame then, but later it was perfectly 
capable of killing at outrageous distances. The 
gun that shoots too low is a far worse piece 
to handle than the one that shoots high—all 
a man’s instincts being against covering up 
the mark before firing. 

Diagram 3 merely illustrates the misses that 
are liable to occur through misjudging dis- 
tances. Not much is to be said about this 
trouble. It has been with us always and 
always will be. It is the main reason why no 
man can take a bird with certainty until he 
becomes accustomed to that particular bird— 
then he can judge its distance and maybe its 
speed. We all know better, yet cannot avoid 
the absolute conviction that big birds are 
close in and small birds far away. A goose 
at fifty yards looks easily within forty and a 
teal at fifty is sure to get a sixty-yard lead. 
The writer remembers that once when he had 
made a long run of kills on quail, a rabbit 
jumped up and started across the gun at 
twenty-five yards. Somebody yelled “Shoot 
it,” and he gave that rabbit the usual quail 
lead, getting a horse laugh, for he missed 
bunny by three feet, in front. I can shoot 
doves right now and kill twenty birds with 
the last box of twenty-five shells used, but if 
I suddenly change to teal, I’d go right to work 
missing them, you get me. 


Stickin’ Up fer a Friend 
(Concluded from page 4) 


workout. Mentally I decided that perhaps it 
would be wise to hang on to my .45 yet 2 
while. Because why—I know what she'll do. 

One of my good points, they’re few 
enough at best, is this: I try not to knock 
the other fellow’s religion, his gun, his dog, 
his family, or his personal weaknesses of any 
sort or kind. For the end and object of all 
mankind is, or should be, the attainment of 
happiness. One of the short cuts to happi- 
ness lies in the firm belief that your gun, 
your religion, your dog, your family, are each 
the best in their class, and that You aren’t 
such a poor cuss yourself. 

Ergo, it has always seemed the height of 
indiscretion to do or say anything to under- 
mine or in any way weaken these none too 
firm beliefs, any more than I’d attempt to 
take medicine away from a sick man, even if 
I just knew it was no good. 

Gentlemen, choose your weapons! 
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A Short Cut to Exterior Ballistics 


By Edgar Bugless and Wallace H. Coxe 


Ballistic Engineers of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours G Company 


Part I. Determining the Coefficient of Form 


EARLY every rifleman is interested 

in the trajectory of a bullet in flight. 

While trajectories can be worked out 
from ballistic tables the calculations are long 
and arduous and, for that reason, seldom un- 
dertaken. We are, therefore, offering a series 
or drawings as a short cut to such calculations 
and which can be used to aproximate trajec- 
tory values in a very short time and with suf- 
ficient accuracy to prove serviceable. 

An intricate mathematical problem can be 
worked out by the aid of logarithms in con- 
siderably less time than by straight algebra, 
and the solution of the problem will be equally 
as accurate. There are times, however, when 
accuracy is not the prime essential, when an 
approximate solution of the problem will be 
within the variations encountered with the 
pplication of the solution. It is then that 
the slide rule comes into its own. The con- 
struction of the slide rule is based upon log- 
rithms, but is, of course, not nearly so accu- 
rate. as the fourth place must be estimated. 

Vhen the problem is concerned with the 
trajectory of a bullet in flight, Col. Ingalls’ 
Ballistic Tables are used in place of a table 
of logarithms. But, like the logarithmic 
Ingalls’ Ballistic Tables cannot be used 
for rapid calculations as any one who has 
ever worked out a trajectory table can testify. 

Your first trajectory table is very interest- 
ing, but your interest wanes with the second 
table. The third and subsequent tables are 

matter of labor and patience, the patience 
gradually approaching a negative infinity. 


t ibles, 


A series of nine drawings have been designed 
to reduce the labor attached to trajectory 
calculations and are presented for the benefit 
of the rifleman who would like a_ ballistic 
slide rule for approximate calculations. Eight 
of the drawings are nomographs and are based 
on Ingalls’ Ballistic Tab’es as given in Ar- 
tillery Circular “M.” Like the ordinary slide 
rule, they are not capable of being read very 
closely; the thickness of a pencil line will often 
lead to a slight error. But they wiil prove 
of assistance in making rapid calculations and 
ire well within the limit of errors introduced 
by variations in loading, in different lots of 
ammunition and components, and in the in- 
dividual variations which are characteristic of 
any rifle. 

More explicitly, it is a very unusual com- 
bination of rifle, ammunition and holding that 
will produce a target with a group within 
one minute of angle. (A minute of angle is 
approximately equal to one inch per 100 yards; 
i. e.. one inch at 100 yards, two inches at 
200 yards, etc.) A group within two min- 
utes of angle is usually considered satis- 
factory. Now. in calculating a trajectory. the 
angle of departure can be determined by the 


nomographs within an error of one minute 
as compared to the calculations worked out 
from Ingalls’ Tab‘es direct, and similarly with 
the other functions of a trajectory. Con- 





| 
| EDITOR’S NOTE 
| 


We present herewith the first of a series 
| of nine articles of extreme importance and 
great practical value to modern riflemen. 


| 
| When completed this series will enable 
any rifle shooter to compute easily, 
quickly, and with almost absolute cer- 
| tainty any desired practical problem in 
| exterior ballistics. Heretofore the subject 
of exterior ballistics has been a closed 
book to the great majority of shooters 
and it has been a familiar field only with 
those versed in the higher mathematics. 
Messrs Bugless and Cox have drawn up a 
series of graphs and tabulations that 
will enable any shooter to figure out his 
own problems. What makes this series 
of such extreme value to the practical 
rifleman is the fact that they are not de- 
voted only to the service calibers, but are 
especially applicable to the owners of 
sporting type rifles taking any cartridge. 
and to automatic pistols and revolvers. 
In working out practical examples to il- 
| lustrate each step that will follow, the 
| authors have been careful to utilize a va- 
riety of sporting cartridges of different 
types to illustrate the various points and 
show the application of the tables and 
graphs. 

The authors of this series have been 
connected with the Ballistic Station of the 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours % Company 
| for a number of years and have had at 
| their disposal the vast facilities and un- 
equaled experience of the Dupont Com- 
pany. Both are unquestioned authori- 
ties in their respective fields. THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN recognizes the 
| extreme importance and value of this se- 
ries of articles and is accordingly en- 
deavoring to present them in the most | 
suitable form for proper utilization by | 
its readers. Accordingly the several charts | 
will occupy the ‘‘inside center spread” of | 
| the magazine, while the necessary accom- | 
| panying tabulations and instructions will | 
| be printed on the reverse of the respective | 
| pages, thus enabling the reader to lift out | 
| the two center pages and preserve this | 
| series of ballistic articles intact if desired. 
Possibly the full value of the technical | 
papers will not become apparent to all 

| 











readers until four or five of the charts 
have appeared. We therefore take this 
means of advising as to what is coming 
and suggest that you lay aside these charts 
for future use. 





sequently, the nomographs will be close enough 
for all practical purposes. 

The drawings have been made for all rifle 
bullets bewteen .22 and .59 caliber; .50 caliber 
was considered the high limit; as any man 
shooting a larger gun is naturally more in- 
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terested in recoil pads than in trajectories. 
The first curve deals with the coefficient of 
form, sometimes called the coefficient of ig- 
norance and usually designated by the symbol 
“i.” The other curves, which will be treated 
in subsequent issues of THr AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, are: 
Determination of the Ballistic Coefficient. 
Determination of Remaining Vetocity 
Determinatiin of Angle of Departure 
Determination of Time of Flight. 
Determination of Maximum Height of Tra- 
jectory. 
Determination of Angle of Fall. 
Determination of Wind Deflection. 
Determination of Striking Energy 
Ingalls’ Ballistic Tables depend upon the 
letermination of “‘i’’, the coefficient of form 
approximation, and the deter- 
mination of “C,” the Ballistic Coefficient by 
calculation, since these values are not included 
in the Tables. The coefficient “i” is, therefore, 
the subject of the first 
The ballistic coefficient “C’’ depends on the 


diameter and weight of the 


( 
: ; 
by trial or 


drawing. 


bullet as well as 
the coefficient “i”? and 
subject of the 
elements of the trajectory can be 
the Tables and the 
cordingly Int functions 
“2.” @tc.,. are lines in the 
ind consequently no reference to 


consequently, is the 
second drawing. The other 
found from 
rong ] 


wings /. &@ ge ic- 


1; 


ermediate such as 


used as reference 
nomoegr iphs 
the Tables is necessary. This will be explained 
in detail when the drawings are published. 


The first drawing, which covers the coef- 


ficient of form. is the starting point for all 
trajectory calculations, whether by Ingalls’ 
Ballistic Tables or by the nomographs. The 


of form is a somewhat unknown 
factor. It can be accurately determined by 
firing, which, however. is seldom undertaken 
with most sporting bullets and is not abso- 


coefficient 


lutely ne for long range work. 
As the 
upon the conformation of the point of the bul- 
let and the effect of the air resistance upon 
the point, bullets of the same or other calibers 
which have the given the 

me coefficient. In the course of time, a 
series of tables have developed in the various 
which are used as guides 
coefficients to bullets These 
tables are based not only upon firing tests 
but upon some system of comparing the shapes 
of the bullets. Naturally the tables do not 
agree exactly. 

The table given on page 18 has been com- 
piled from several sources, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. The different values for 
bullets of the same ogive were averaged to 
render the table consistent. In other words, 
the coefficient of form can be determined by 
actual firing tests (Concluded on page 18) 


essary 


except 


coefficient of form depends primarily 


same shape are 


ape iP 
ballistic stations 


in assigning 
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CHART 


for Determining Coefficient of Bullet Form 


GIVEN: A BULLET 


Coefficient of Form (i) for Bullets of Various Shapes; 
Cylindrical, Tapered, Pointed, and also for Pointed 
Bullets with Hollow Points or Flat Noses 


EXAMPLE: 


Find the coefficient of bullet form of the 172 grain Frankford Arsenal 1925 National Match .30 
caliber bullet whose muzzle velocity is 2700 feet per second. 


FIRST STEP: 


Place the bullet on the chart over the .30 caliber guide lines and slide it up or down until the curved 
lines on the chart coincide with the form of the bullet. In this case a head radius or ogive of 8 cali- 
bers is too blunt and a head radius of 10 calibers is too sharp so the ogive lies between 8 and 10 or 
is equal to 9 calibers. 


SECOND STEP: 


Locate from table the value corresponding to a normal point bullet with a head radius of 9.0 cali- 

bers. The table shows a bullet with a head radius of 8 calibers moving between 2000 and 3500 

feet per second has a coefficient of form = .49 and a bullet with a head radius of 10 calibers mov- 

ing between the same limits has a coefficient of form = .44. Therefore a bullet with a head radius 

of 9 calibers moving at a velocity of 2700 feet per second would have a coefficient of form equal to 

.49 + .44 
2 


or .465. 


EIDUPONT DE NEMOURS & CoO. 
BRANDYWINE LABORATORY. 
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Exterior Ballistics 


(Concluded from page 15) 


in two different localities but usually results in 
a difference in the coefficient owing to varia- 
tions in climatic conditions as well as the phys- 
ical variables previously mentioned. In our 
table. the effort was made to eliminate these 
variables by averaging the known values and 
interpolating for unknown values. The table 
is not intended to contradict results of actual 
firing tests but to furnish the rifleman who has 
no means of determining the coefficient by trial 
with a table which will permit him to approxi- 
mate the value for the coefficient of form of 
various bullets. 

In order to assist in determining the ogive of 
a given bullet. a diagram is given in Drawing 
No. 1 for the various common calibers. In 
preparing such a diagram it is only necessary 
to draw two vertical parallel lines. the same 
distance apart as the diameter of the bullet. 
To draw a profile of a bullet with an ogive 
of 0.5, a radius of one-half caliber is used 
to describe a semi-circle tangent to the two 
vertical lines. For a bullet profile with an 
ogive of 1.0, a radius of one caliber or the 
full diameter of the bullet is used to describe 


vertical and 


two arcs, tangent to the lines 
neeting in a point. And so on 
of other ogives or for calibers 
those included in Drawing No. 1. 
The actual application of this diagram is 
explained in detail on Drawing No. 1, where 


for bullets 


other than 


the 172 grain .30-’06 National Match bullet 
is considered. As is well known this bullet has 
a boat-tail and the actual influence of the 
boat-tail on the coefficient of form is not taken 
into account. There is, at the present time, 
no published ballistic table which does con- 
sider the boattail bullet but the reader is 
referred to articles by Major G. P. Wilhelm 
in the March 1, 1923, and the March 15, 1923, 
issues of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and to 
Mr. J. C. Gray’s article in the June 1, 1923 
issue for a description of the influence of the 
boattail on actual firing tests. Other articles 
of interest will be found in back numbers of 
the Army Ordnance magazines. For our pur- 
pose. however. the example made of this Na- 
tional Match bullet will serve to illustrate how 
an approximation is made of the coefficient of 
form by means of the diagram. 

In gauging the profile by matching the 
bullet with the diagram, special attention must 
be paid to the point of the bullet. In the 
diagram. the profile is brought to a sharp 
point but no bullet could be made into such 
a sharp point as it could not be removed from 
the die, consequently, it is necessary to blunt 
the point slightly. Therefore, in matching the 
bullet profile, the point of the bullet should 
not be placed exactly on the point of the 
diagram. It is better to watch the slope and 
match the bearing surface of the bullet with 
the parallel guide lines. 

A very interesting example of this point 
is the .45 A. C. P. Service bullet. This bullet 
is rounded but has an ogive greater than a 
semi-circle or 0.5. It will not exactly coincide 
with the ogive of 1.0 or 1.5 as shown on the 


diagram, for the bullet is not sharp pointed, but 
on observing the slope of the sides, it will be 
seen that the profile approximates an ogive 
1.5 if the point were eliminated. The very 
tip of the bullet point is but a small factor 
at most. for the air resistance acts against 
the surface of the point and this surface in- 
creases and is most effective back of the point. 
Even long sharply pointed bullets will be 
found to have the very tip of the point slightly 
blunted. 

While the biuntness of the tip may be 
ignored in a pointed bullet, the contrary holds 
when the bullet is made with a flat, or a hollow 
point. In the second case, the flattened nose 
offers considerable area to the air resistance 
and reduces the efficiency of the tapered sides 
by a large amount. This is clearly shown in 
the table given on Drawing No. 1. The reader 
will note that the diameter of the flat nose 
is given in tenths of calibers rather than in 
inches. If given in inches. it would be nec- 
cessary to have a separate table for every 
caliber. But since the reduction in efficiency 
due to the flattened nose is proportional to the 
caliber, diameters in caliber simplify the table. 

For example. a caliber bullet or a 
bullet having a diameter of 0.30 inches with 
a flat nose 0.1 inch in diameter can be de- 

3 iber bullet. with a flat nose 

r of one-third (the diameter 
nose in inches divided by the 


0.30 


scribed as a 


having 


of the flat 


of the bullet. Expressed in decimals, the flat 

i diameter of 0.33 of the bullet di- 

ter or as commonly expressed, a 
neter of 0.33 calibers. 

A caliber bullet with a flat nose of 0.08 
inches can also be described as having a flat 
nose of 0.32 calibers and if the two bullets 
have the same profile. the coefficient of form 
will have the same value. For practical pur- 
3 caliber diameter can be used for the 


more 


poses 0 


4 fal 


flat point, or the value for 0.32 or 0.33 


he 


can be 
obtaine: interpolation. 
Peters .25-’20 
hollow bullet was 
measured on this l am This 
hollow point apy itely 0.09 
diameter. But the bullet appears to 
have a double ogive when laid on the chart. 
A double ogive is somewhat of a problem but 
by moving the bullet up and down on the 


illustration. a 


As a further 


ase, 6C 


grain nose 





Caliber Bullet 

R. A. 40 gr. Leac 

R. A. 60 gr. Hi-Speed 

Peters 60 ger. Hi-Speed 

Peters i17 gr. Hi-Speed 
.Western 87 gr. H. P. Expanding 
100 gr. Lubaloy S. P. 
130 gr. Ex. P. 
Lubaloy Ex. Pt. 


. Western 
~, & 
"estern 180 er 
R. A. 110 gr. Hi-Speed 
.Western 150 gr. Lub. Ex. P. 
R. A. 180 gr. Hi-Speed 
..Western 180 gr. Ex. P. 
: oe Ww. <. ; Peters 170 gr. M. C. S. P. 
20-40 Krag W. R. A. 220 gr. M. C. 
32 Colt Auto mem A. Ree. we C 
2 Ww. Cc. F. ..W. R. A. 80 gr. Super-Speed 
32 Win. Spl. R. A. 110 gr. Hi-Speed 
32-40 W. C. F. wT... A. 16. EC. 8. P. 
35 Remington ...Western 200 gr. Lub. Ex. P. 
38-55 W. C. F. ....Peters 255 gr. M. C. 
.40-65 W. C. F. R. A. 260 ger. Lead 
.40-70 W. C. F. R. A. 330 gr. Lead oeiee 
40-90 Sharps ..R. A. 370 gr. Paper Patch 
.45-70 W. C. F......R. A. 405 gr. Lead 
.45-70 W. C. F. -W. R. A. 300 gr. M. C. S. P. 
.45-90 W. C. F. ..W. R. A. 300 gr. Lead 
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chart, an average can be decided upon. With 
this particular bullet, the coefficient “i” was 
fixed at 0.75. Firing tests made at Brandy- 
wine Laboratory of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company showed the calculated 
results to agree with the actual tests over 
both the 100 and 150 foot ranges. In a similar 
fashion a .250-3000 Savage 87 grain bullet was 
determined to have a coefficient of form equal 
to 0.55. 

There is a tendency to push the bullet too 
high on the chart when trying to read its 
profile. This is due to the eve being ahead oi 
the bullet instead of directly above it and 
thereby making the point appear shorter than 
it actually is. It is advisable to read the pro 
file in two ways: first, hold the chart so that 
the parallel guide lines are vertical and look 
directly down on the bullet; second. turn th 
chart through 90 degrees so that the paralle 
lines are in a horizontal position and push the 
bullet across the line of vision, keeping thi 
eye slightly above the surface of the paper and 
quite a distance from the bul'et. This second 
reading gives a side view of the bullet and 
should check the first reading. 

The further examples given in the follow 
ing table are offered to serve merely as 
guide in the use of Drawing No. 1. Ir 
many cases there is a choice in assigning 
either one of two ogives to the bullet accord- 
ing to the visual inspection. For this rea- 
son two readers will not always check each 
other nor is it absolutely necessary that the 
readings be checked exactly for they ar 
sufficiently accurate for practical purpose 
within normal hunting ranges. 

This coefficient of form can be determine 
experimentally by the aid of some of thi 
other drawings in this series. For instance 
once the angle of departure is determined 
which can be done by means of a rear sight 
with micrometer adjustments, the curves can 
be read backwards and the coefficient of forn 
determined in that manner, thus affording 
fairly reliable check upon the visual method 
offered in drawing No. 1. 

It will also be noted that two bullets of 
different make intended for the same car- 
tridge will sometimes show a difference i 
the coefficient of form either caused by 
slight variation in the ogive of the bullet or 
larger or smaller flat point or hollow nose. 


Coeffici- 
of Form 
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“Nothing in the Paper” 


(Concluded from page 5) 


stantial and sane citizen you can find for your 
chief officer and spokesman, whether he’s a 
good shot or not. He can appoint the experts 
to the jobs that need them. Then get a live 
wire secretary and pay him something if you 
can by any sacrifice whatsoever. In small 
towns give the job to a newspaper man if you 
can induce him to take it, but don’t ask him 
to take it without pay untess he’s a shooting 
fan. 

Third, have a statistical officer on every 
club. In a small town the secretary of the 
one club can act as statistical officer as well, 
but in a Jarge city where the club is large the 
statistical job should be separate. In a city 
where there is more than one club each club 
should have such an officer and in addition 
there should be a chief statistician, who also 
is publicity director, to whom each club statis- 
tician reports immediately after every match. 
This central statistician can at once relay the 
news to the newspapers and you'll get some 
space for your story because it has news—it 
shows the standing of the clubs. The chief 
tatistician, if not a shooting bug, should be 

id something. If he is a bug he’ll probably 
erve without pay, but it would be as well to 
ick out some needy newspaper man who is not 
affiliated with the shooting game when you 
have any cash to spare with which to pay him. 
He’ll want to give you service to hold the 
job, and you’il probably get it. 


wr 


‘] 
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Fourth, having arranged to have each club 
communicate with the chief statistician, and 
with the chief statistician to relay the news 
to the press, run your matches so that final re- 
turns can be in the offices of newspapers not 
later than 10 p. m. for morning newspapers. 
You seldom can reach the afternoon newspa- 
pers with match results as most of them lock 
up around 3 p. m. which means having copy in 
about 2:30. When you have put shooting on 
the map alongside golf and the like, they’ll run 
your stuff on page one in the sporting finals, 
but it will take a few years before we need 
to talk about that. Set a time for starting 
and start on time. Cut out the baby stuff of 
waiting for some prima donna shooter whose 
ego requires that he turn up late. If the 
crack shots aren’t on the firing line when it’s 
time to start, shoot subs. You may lose a 
few prizes by that method but you'll develop 
more shooters and in the long run you'll have 

better club. Also you'll do the shooting 
game a service. Don’t pick scorers, coaches, 
range officers, or other executives from men 
who are going to shoot the match or any event 
in a series of matches in which they are ex- 
ecutives. Officers of a match should have 
nothing to do except run their officering jobs. 
Score the targets at the end of every stage. 
Total the scores the moment targets of the last 
stage are scored and communicate the result 
to the central statistician without delay. You 
always can arrange with him to be reached 
at a certain hour whether you are having a 
match between clubs or between members of 
a single club. If he can’t be on the job let 
him pick a substitute. 


Fifth, deliver your scores to your chief statis- 
tician in tabulated sheets. You can drive 
several miles while you are trying to give them 
by telephone. And never let your statistician 
or anyone else try to give shooting scores to 
a newspaper office by telephone. Take in a 
neatly tabulated sheet, headed by a brief 
summary. Newspapers will not take long lists 
of names and figures by telephone. 


Sixth. having suppressed the pests, arranged 
for concerted action by every club in your city 
through the chief statistician, increased your 
membership to the utmost, organized your 
matches so they will run on schedule and be 
scored as shot, get a committee of your most 
influential members and visit the editors of 
your town. Sell them the idea that shooting 
is a sport in which their readers are interested. 
Get them to assign a reporter to your match. 
When you get him, or. if you have more than 
one paper in town, them, assign a man with a 
car to look after them. Provide a place with 
typewriters for them and have a car at their 
disposal when they want to go to the telephone 
or telegraph office. Treat them so that they 
will look forward to your next match, but 
don’t through any mistaken ideas of hospital- 
ity, incapacitate them for the job in hand. 


Sixth, when you finally induce a newspaper 
to give you some space let the editor know 
you appreciate it. Write and tell him you 
liked the story, and don’t be too fussy about 
minor technical detai’s. The main thing is 
getting publicity for shooting and arousing in- 
terest in it. If a reporter thinks cartons are 
a variety of clay pigeon and says so in a story, 
don’t go howling to the editor but set the re- 
porter right and tell him what a fine story it 
was otherwise. Make some noise, get ac- 
quainted with newspaper people and take ad- 
vantage of every little opportunity to let the 
shooting game rise and shine. Newspaper 
people. if yvou’ll play to their little vanities 
a bit. will help you out a lot. Buy the paper 
that gives you the best break and boost for it. 
Subscribe en masse and send your chief officer 
to the publisher or business manager with the 
entire bunch of subscriptions. That’s the 
stuff that talks. Work on your members and 
friends who buy advertising. Get them to 
yell for shooting news. But don’t waste your 
subscription money. nor your advertising 
friends’ time unt# vou are able to fulfill the 
first five of these six commandments. 


Clubs in cities which do not know how to 
get in touch with other clubs should take the 
matter up with the manager of the N. R. A., 
Mr. Lister. He assures me he’ll be glad to 
get all the clubs in touch with one another or 
arrange a joint meeting for them. And that’s 
the first thing to be done in all except one-club 
towns. 

There will be those who having perused this 
long-winded discourse will sit back and say, 
“This doesn’t mean us.” It does. There isn’t 
a shooting club I know of that it doesn’t fit. 
My own is just as bad as the rest, if not worse. 

So don’t kid yourselves. If you want to put 
shooting on the map you'll have to mend 
your ways. You'll have to act like men instead 
of like a bunch of kids fighting to see who'll 
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be pitcher. I’m not handing you any hearsay. 
Newspaper editing happens to be the labor 
that buys my guns, gadgets, and ammunition. 
The sheet that pays my salary has a circula- 
tion of nearly half a million daily. Its re- 
sponsible chief executive is friendly to shvot- 
ing as a defense measure and is willing to give 
But he'd give me the air if I wasted 
space that sells for about $20 an inch to ad- 
vertisers on shooting news a week old. That’s 
the situation in every newspaper office in this 
country. 


it space. 


The Ideal Rifle 


(Continued from page 6) 


In accuracy at short ranges the majority 
of rifles—as issued—are beneath contempt. 
Many of them cannot group inside thirty 
inches at 200 yards, and with them no soldier 
can hope to make a 4-inch group at 100 yards. 
At 500 yards and over they begin to shoot 
quite well. and almost every rifle can give a 
two-minute group between 600 to 1,000 yards. 
At some range between those limits the rifle 
will shoot to an extraordinary close group. 
The reason for this is well known. The light, 
thin barrel vibrates in such a manner that the 
muzzle is actually above the axis of the bore 
when the bullet leaves. When there is con- 
siderab‘e variation between the velocity given 
by the cartridge, as there is in most of the 
war ammunition now being used, inaccuracy 
is caused by the fact that bullets with a higher 
velocity than the mean, travelling along the 
bore faster than usual leave the muzzle when 
it is pointing lower than usual. Slower bullets 
—that is those having a less velocity—leave 
the muzzle when it is higher than usual. With 
very best ammunition there is allowed a dif- 
ference of velocity of sixty feet per second 
between fastest and slowest, though it fre- 
quently has a better velocity figure. Old am- 
munition is frequently much worse. The 
“stringing” of the group, and 
even if the “breeching up” has been so well 
done that there is no lateral play of the bolt 
and the rifle is true as regards horizontal 
deviation, the group is hopelessly large up and 
down the target. At some range over 500 
yards the trajectories tend to come together. 
The low velocity bullets fall more quickly 
than the high velocity bullets, and the verti- 
cal group closes up. At one particular range 
the group will be a very close one, stringing 
out again after, but not to an extent equal to 
the initial divergence. By packing the barrel 
the vibrations are lessened, and the difference 
between high and low velocity shots is not 
great. With really good ammunition the 
S.M.L.E. can be made to shoot, in the best 
circumstances, into about half the bull at any 
range, the majority of shots in a ten-shot 
group being much closer. say, about one 
minute of angle. So much for the question of 
accuracy. 


With regard to rapidity of fire the S.M.L.E. 
is unsurpassed. It will be well known to most 
of our readers that certain experts at the 
Small Arm Range, Woolwich, can deliver 


consequence is a 
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roughly-aimed fire at the rate of one shot per 
second for a minute, starting with full maga- 
zine and handloading from clips during the 
shoot. At twenty-five yards most of these 
shots strike a target the size of a dinner plate. 
The great superiority of the British Service 
Rifle in rapid aimed fire lies in the fact that 
the action is so quick that in the normal 
fifteen rounds per minute bursts the larger 
portion of the time is available for aiming. 
With any other military rifle the time avail- 
able for aiming in timed bursts is much les- 
sened by the slowness of the action. 


Balance and Easy Handling 


As to the balance and ease of handling, the 
S.M.L.E. leaves nothing to be desired. Of all 
service weapons, whether for shooting or for 
bayonet work, it is easily the best. In 
strength, also, it takes a high place, but the 
stock is liable to give when the weapon is 
used for the discharge of heavy rifle grenades 
and the butt is held against a rigid support. 
The wood covering of the barrel is well placed, 
and protects the barrel throughout its whole 
length, affording excellent support for the 
bayonet without throwing any strain at all on 
the barrel. The bolt action has been proved to 
the utmost, and continues to function in con- 
ditions when any other action would break 
down. The magazine is equal, in every way, 
to the best of any type fitted to other military 
weapons. It has the merit of holding ten car- 
tridges as against the normal five. Though it 
protrudes from the wood of the stock it does 
not appear that it is liable to damage. 


The sighting arrangements are good of their 
kind. The foresight is excellent and well pro- 
tected. The only improvement wanted in the 
sight is some form of peep fitted well back 
over the receiver. The type used on the Mark 
V that was on view at Bisley in 1924 and was 
used for a competition that year, was a step 
in the right direction, but it was rather too 
fragile for service use. By the way, we under- 
stand that the Mark V rifle is not to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

We believe that the Lee action, with its 
manifest imperfections, has advantages from a 
service viewpoint that outweigh its defects. 
The chief thing against it is that in manu- 
facture it is a difficult, lengthy and costly job. 
We do not know if it is possible to design 
an action which shall be easier to make, retain 
all the Lee’s advantages of speed and sturdi- 
ness in bad conditions, and give a little ad- 
ditional strength to stand up to an increased 
pressure if it is required. If such a design is 
possible it will have to be almost entirely 
new, and we do not think it will be of the 
front-locking variety, though the front-locking 
bolts are the strongest and give an advantage 


in accuracy 


At present we have no particulars of the 
new rifle now being experimented with that 


we can give to the public, but we can assure 


our readers that it will not be heavier than 
carried by the fully 


certainly not be 


can be comfortably 


equipped 


equip} soldier, and it will 


so light as to make the recoil a burden 





The Sniper in Battle 


(Continued from page 9) 


but that. of course, is merely a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. I have never been satisfied 
with any of the conventional “sighting points” 
in telescopic sights: cross-hairs, apertures or 
posts: but was very favorably impressed by 
one taken from a German prisoner which had 
a pyramid of slightly amber-tinted glass (or, 
possibly it was only a stain), with the apex in 
the exact center of the field of vision. This 
did not, in the least, cover up or obscure 
any part of the view, yet gave a perfectly 
plain aiming point. I never had a chance 
to try it out as I turned it over to our Ord- 
nance Officer, who was going to have it 
mounted for me to use on a machine gun but 
I was moved from that sector before this was 
done and lost track of him. I believe such 
a sight would be ideal for hunting. 

Having sighted in, we would settle down to 
carefully scrutinize the territory “over in Ger- 
many,” using both telescope and binoculars. 
Having located a “target” that appeared to be 
within effective range, I would note the ex- 
act location, and. by referring to my range 
chart and dope book. figure out the elevation 
required. Fortunately, we were seldom both- 
ered with wind in that sector. The greatest 
ohstacles were fog and rain. In firing I used 
the prone position, with sling, and using as 
much care as in an important match on the 
range. The observer watched and reported 
the result of the shot. Sometimes, out in 
the open, the firer can see what happens at 
the receiving end, but this is unusual. 
rule he must depend on the observer for 
this information. The target disappears 
of course: any fool will duck out of sight 
when shot at and only a trained observer can 
tell whether he simply got under cover or 
was hit and knocked out. 

Of course this kind of sniping is only prac- 
ticable in siege operations or semi-stationary 
trench warfare. With rapidly advancing or 
retiring troops it would probably be found 
impossible to conduct such a campaign. Then 
the rifleman must be able to move quickly and 
stealthily and he could not do this if encum- 
bered with all the paraphernalia of the “fixed- 
location” sniper. Where it can be used, how- 
ever, this sort of work is of great value over 
and above the casualities inflicted, as the care- 
ful, daily scrutiny of the enemy lines will 
often reveal the construction of new works, 
trenches and roads and even advanced bat- 
tery positions, all of which information is 
valuable to the Intelligence Department. 

About the only point in the development 
and improvement of the rifle, where our Ord- 
nance designers have failed to make any 
noticeable progress, is in the sights. The type 
now in use is but little better than the Model 
of 1881 and the position of the rear sight, 
far away from the eye of the shooter, remains 
ire 
and even farther away than on many of the 
old muzzle-loading hunting rifles. And this 
despite the fact that aperture sights so mounted 


as to he close to the eye, have been successfully 
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used for many years for all kinds of game 
shooting, which is, approximately, the same 
as battle shooting. The Canadians showed a 
more progressive spirit and the Ross, Mark 
III rifle. with which we went to war, was 
equipped with an exceptionally good sight 
of this type, mounted on the bridge of the re- 
ceiver, thus bringing the aperture very close 
to the eye. which is absolutely essential for 
quick, accurate shooting. The British Model 
1914 also had the sight mounted on the re- 
ceiver. It had no wind gauge, but. even so. 
it was a world beater for rapid fire as any- 
one who has used our Model 1917 can testify. 
Whatever faults may be charged to the Ross, 
the sight was not one of them. It was good: 
if anything, too good for the use of the aver- 
age soldier but perfectly adapted for the use 
of the expert rifleman and, at the same time. 
it embodied a splendid, serviceable battle 
sight, which was simply a large aperture at- 
tached to the base of the sight leaf, ready for 
use whenever the leaf was laid down. This. 
with the broad front sight, made an admirable 
combination for rapid fire on the range or 
auick shooting in the field. The leaf sight, 
with minute and accurate adjustments for both 
elevation and windage, was ideal for sniping 
work. Such a sight on the Springfield would 
put it in a class far and away ahead of any 
other military rifle. As things now stand, it 
is questionable whether the Springfield, as an 
all-round service weapon, is as good as the 
Enfield equipped with the 1914 sight. 


One point that is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the rifleman in the field, is con- 
spicuously absent from range firing and that 
is the difficulty of even locating the target 
through the sight. A man dressed in a neu- 
tral colored uniform (probably further “neu- 
tralized” by mud or dust), is not a very con- 
spicuous object at any time, especially if 
not moving. To locate him at all, requires 
the sharpest eyesight and to see him through 
a sight such as the present Springfield type, 
is utterly impossible at any range beyond the 
popularly mis-called “point-blank” or hunt- 
ing range: somewhere within the two hundred 
yard limit. When a man is “spotted,” his 
position must be noted with reference to some 
more conspicuous, near-by object, such as 2 
certain tree, stump, bush or rock, and, in 
sighting, the field of view through the sight 
must be sufficiently wide to take in the “ref- 
erence point” as well as the target. In other 
words, you must be able to see, through 
the aperture, not only the object at which 
you wish to fire but, also, quite a lot of the 
adjacent scenery, above, below and on both 
sides. This is, really, the strongest point in 
favor of the large aperture sight, mounted 
close to the eye. It seems to me to be exactly 
what a rear sight is intended to be: namely, 
something which you look through but never 
look at. Where the sight is a foot or more 
from the eye, it is necessary, first to look at 
it and then hunt for the proper hole through 
which to sight With the large aperture, 
close to the eye, after sufficient practice, the 
marksman will habitually look only at the 
front sight and the target, knowing that the 
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rest of the operation (looking through the 
center of the aperture, etc.) will take care 
of itself. 

I also believe that the front sight could be 
made thick enough so that there would be 
very little danger of its being broken or bent, 
without in the least impairing accuracy, thus 
making the use of any sort of sight cover or 
protective wings unnecessary. Those wings 
on the Enfield certainly are a nuisance and 
one of them may. very easily, be mistaken 
for the sight itself. 

Range firing, as now conducted, for quali- 
fication and in competitions, is invaluable for 
training men in what I would call elementary 
marksmanship, but I believe there should be 
a far more extensive period of training in 
shooting at obscure targets at unknown 
ranges (within, say five hundred yards), and 
at all seasons of the year: in good weather 
and bad. This, obviously, could not be in- 
cluded in any qualification course, as the 
adoption of anything like uniform or pre- 
viously announced conditions would defeat 
the very purpose of the firing, which should 
be for practice, only. No man should be 
sent into battle, as a rifleman, until he is able 
to shoot quickly and accurately, from any 
position, and either hit or come very close 
to any object the size of a man’s body at 
any range within, say, two hundred yards. 

And he will never learn to do this until 


he has tried it a good many times: certainly 
not by continually shooting at nothing but 
white target with a black bull’s-eye. 
Being a Dead Shot 
(Concluded from page 8 
are able to kill a deer with anything approach- 


ing certainty if that deer is at all screened by 
brush, if the light is poor, or if the deer is 
moving. Tyros, poor judges of distances, and 
expert shots will not believe this but a deer 
ade of a saw horse, hay, and gunny sacking, 
1 hundred-foot steel tape, the hunter’s regular 
rifle and ammunition, and a friend to hide the 
dummy in unexpected places will prove to al- 
any man that such a statement is not far 
wrong 

It would be impossible to name a distance 
beyond which no man should shoot at running 
game, for some men are able to secure run- 
ning game at much greater distances than 
others. But almost every man realizes whether 
or not he has more than just a chance of se- 
curing game as soon as he puts his sights on 
an animal. He has only to drop his gun if 
the odds are against him. 

When men tell of their hunting abilities, it 
is not their luck of which they are most 
proud; it is their skill. For this reason, it is 
no great honor for the average hunter to tell 
of running game killed at 500 yards. His 
friends will attribute the shooting to luck, to 
a mistaken judgment of distance, or, most 
often, to just plain, everyday lying. Gam- 
bling has displaced skill with such shots 

Some men are constituted with so much 


most 


lust to kill in them that they will shoot at any 


game which shows itself, at any distance, be- 
fore or after season, on or off some preserves, 
at either male or female, and in or out of that 
period of the year during which all beasts are 
nursing their young. Most of such men are 
beginners in game hunting and will calm 
down later, but there are some really ex- 
perienced hunters who never get over such 
mental aberrations. With the latter, such 
conduct is nothing less than monomania. The 
best treatment for such folk, whether novices 
or experienced hunters, is for them to be 
thoroughly shunned and snubbed by more 
careful sportsmen until they have proved that 
they are entirely cured. It hardly needs to 
be said that this class of hunter is respons- 
ible for most of the killing of other hunters 
in the game fields. 


A discussion of the humanities of hunting 
is seldom popular and is usually greeted with 
mirth. It may be that some of us are tender- 
hearted fools with our feelings of regret when 
we peel off the hide of some animal and bare 
a breast on which the milk tissue is swollen 


and white with a mother animal’s milk: when 
we follow for weary hours an animal which 
was gravely wounded by a long shot. and 


which we know, when the trail becomes too 
dim for us to longer follow it, will find an 
end to suffering only in a merciful death which 
be long in coming: when we find that 
wounded animal. weeks later, run down in 
flesh. a great running sore on its side, finallv 
dragged down by coyotes when it became too 
weak to longer fend them off. 


mav 


If the reader is a man to whom such suf- 
fering makes little or no difference, there is 
nothing that I am able to pen that is able to 
keep him from causing more suffering. If, 
however, he dislikes causing suffering as much 
as I do, and dislikes reducing our game 
ply without securing his meat, he will perhaps 
now see why inaccurate and cartridges, 
poor sights, and long or uncertain shots are 
taboo for the thinking sportsman. 


After all it isn’t so hard to pass up long 
shots. The finest elk I ever hope to see, a 
huge bull with a freak head of nine points 
on one side and eleven on the other, stood 
for fully five minutes not 50 yards from me, 
on an elk preserve. A year later I met an- 
other large bull, an eight-pointer, also just 
over the boundary of the elk preserve in 
which I was hunting for deer, and again under 
100 yards did not think of the man-made 
law when I kept my rifle lowered; those bulls 
knew that they rightfully on those 
grounds. Just how they knew is beyond my 
understanding, but they did. Elsewhere I 
would never have come upon them so easily. 
Right now I’m much prouder that I let those 
two bulls live than I’d be if I had taken ad 
vantage of such easy shots and had killed 
them. 


sup- 


rifles 


were safe 


Right now our sporting papers are full of 
advertisements in which guides guarantee 
their patrons good shots at game. In fact, 
should not be surprised if some guides would 
even guarantee to do the shooting. Even this 
is perhaps excusable, since it gets business 
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men out where they can breathe clean air 
and do a little hard physical work while en- 
joying it, but many of the men who take ad- 
vantage of such advertisements are not hunt- 
ers; they are merely killers, shooting such 
game as their guides have enabled them to see. 
It is amusing. the way we edmire the 
of such pseudo-hunters, and the way we so 
thoroughly condemn the British for shooting 
driven game. 


prowess 


The man who studies his game, its habitat 
and the method of pursuing it not only 
graduates from the class of escorted shooter 
into that of the hunter, but he is always surer 
to find his game. His skill brings him more 
shots. at soxter ranges, and he is a less 


bhenes 


distant. 


away at something hieoteat of ct 








\ famous big game hunter once chided a 
ran for using the .25-35 W.C.F. on elk. 
That same expert. without especial skill in 
stalking game but with brilliant marksmanship, 
hit two fully 500 yards, with a much 

rifle—and wounded them. 
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rying .25-20’s and smiled very tolerantly at 
the °05 Winchester .30-'06 I was 
explaining, it Very superior way 
ile was ch en wane 

meat As € or ft t It spoiled 
ull of seven poun liver 
not counting the to bits 
and even then vy 8O feet 
before it dropped C s each 
wounded a deer ever 
found them. One of their bucks g 

low whose horns were later picked up and 
now hang on the front w ot the cabin 
had one of the finest pair of entlers ever seen 


in that country. 





His flesh wasn’t wasted covotes ate 1 
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but I grin all over every time I think abou 


spoiling meat. Of course, rot every one who 
thinks that the .30-'00 and the .405’ 
nothing less than sausage grinders and 
wreckers use .25-20’s, but, at that, i 





to lose ten pounds of meat on every 
kills than to 


because the cartridge for one’s rifle could 


) . 
lose every tenth buck 


simply 
have 


been just a little more powerful 


These five rules are the ones by which 
I try to guide all of my shooting and, although 
they may not make a better shot of one, their 
observance does save ammunition, prevents 
spares the lives of a animals, 
more satisfaction, in the end, 


about as much meat 


suffering, 
gives one 
gives the hunter 


tew 
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Seanad by C. B. Lister 


Columbus Day Shoot at Beverly 


D. C. McNeill 


Ox Monday, October 12, the United Shoe Club 
Annual Open Shoots. In 
former years the rule had been to open a match 
for a number of hours and then close it and 
another, but this vear all of the matches 
were from 10:00 a. m. until closed on 
account of darkness. This was a decided im- 
provement as it enabled a man to visit the range 
for a few hours and shoot in all the matches, 
where in other years he had to spend the entire 
day on the range in order to compete in all 
the events. There were seven matches sched- 
uled, five for rifles and two for pistols. They 
were all unlimited re-entry. With the exception 
of the ladies’ match, the rifle matches were all 
shot over the 200 yard range. The first event 
on the program was five shots offhand on the 
“A” target with 6-inch “V” ring. This match 
did not appear very attractive as there were only 
D. C. McNeill won first place with 
a 23 and N. E. Thompson second with 21. Then 
came a two-position match. This called for five 
shots prone and five offhand. There were two 
classes in this event. Those with averages of 44 
or over were in class A and the others were in 
class B. (The averages were taken from the 
records of the Eastern Massachusetts Rifle League 
and any who had not shot on the League teams 
were classified by their club officers.) In class 
A, W. H. Grinnell took first place with a 48 -6 V’s 
and H. L. Perkins second with a 48-4 V’s. The 
first place in class B was captured by N. E. 
Thompson with a 46 and second by R. M. Mac- 
Donald with a 45. 

There were eighteen entries in class A and 31 
in class B. The ladies’ match was shot with .22 
caliber rifles at 25 yards and had 24 entries. 
Mrs. D. C. McNeill and her sister-in-law, Miss 
J. D. MacNeill, were tied with 88’s. The former 
won in the shoot-off. 

The “Deer Target” appeared to be the most 
attractive event on the program. This was a life- 
sized deer cut from light colored paper and pasted 
on a background of dark green paper. This was 
mounted on a regular 6x 6 foot frame. 

The deer was marked off into different values, 
a 10-inch circle back of the forward leg counting 
10, another circle in the head had the same value, 
a shot in the spine counted 9 and the values ran 
down to 1. This target was run slow fire. It 
was run up and remained there until five shots 
were fired. The score was then telephoned to the 
firing line. Two scores of 29 were high until 
just before closing time when Mr. Fenwick of 
the Ames Rifle Club of North Easton got a 39 
and took first place. The shoot-off between 


staged one of its 


open 
open 


five entries. 


J. T. Putnam of Reading and Parker of North 
Easton Putnam. There were 46 
entries in this event. 

There 
volver range. 


was won by 


were two matches on the 25 yard re- 
One was open to any pistol and 
was shot on the 50 yard Standard American target 
and the other was open to any pistol or re- 
volver shooting the .45 auto. cartridge and in 
this match the “L” target was used. In the 
“any pistol” match W. Brackett and R. H. 
McNeill tied with scores of 97. Brackett was 
high in the shoot-off. In the match for .45 
guns D. C. McNeill took first place with a 99 
and H. Harrison was next with a 97. McNeill 
shot a Colt 1917 Model and Harrison a 45 
automatic pistol. There were 20 entries in the 
“any pistol” event and 13 in the match for large 
guns. 

This was by ssful rifle shoot 
ever held on the Beverly range. It was not run 
with the but to give a 
day’s sport to as large a number of shooters as 
possible. The entry fee was only 25 cents for 
men and 10 cents for the ladies. The lunch 
at noon was free. It consisted of frankfurters, 
rolls, doughnuts and coffee. There were seven 
silver medals for first prizes and the same number 
of bronze for second places. 


far the most succe 


idea of making money, 


As a matter of possible interest I attach hereto 
copy of the circular we sent out. 


U. 8S. M. A. A. GUN CLUB DIVISION 
Club Range, Columbus Day, Monday, October 12, 1925 
10 O’clock A. M. 
RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCHES 
Open to All 14 Medals 


rifle under 10 Ibs. with 
sights, small bore rifles for ladies. 

N. R. A. Rules to govern rifle matches. 

Any caliber pistols, two sighting shots each event. 
Entrance fee for men, 25 cents, ladies 10 cents, re- 
entry fee same. 

200-yard rifle match, 5 shots offhand, ‘‘A’’ 
with 6-Inch V ring. 

200-yard rifle match, 5 shots prone offhand, 2% 
classes, ‘‘A’’ target with 6-inch V ring. 

Class ‘‘A’’, to consist of shooters with average 
of 44 or better: Class ‘‘B’’, to consist of shooters 
with average under 44. To be classed from averages 
of Eastern Massachusetts Rifle League, or if no rec- 
ord, to be classified by other visiting contestants 

25-yard event for ladies on 50-yard small bore 
target 19 shots offhand Entrance and re-entry 
fee 10 cents. 

200-yard Novelty 
hand, slow fire. 

25-yard pistol match on 50-yard standard Amer- 
ican target. 10 shots, any caliber pistol. 

25-yard pistol match, 10 shots, L target, 
any pistol or revolver shooting .45 
cartridge. 

Refreshments served. 


6 Events 


Any caliber weight iron 


target 


match, deer target, 5 shots off- 


open to 
caliber auto. 


Indoor range, City Hall, Open Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 30, 1925, for the winter Dno’t 
forget our annual turkey shoots: Saturday, Novem- 


ber 21, 1925, and Saturday, December 19, 1925. 


David C. McNeill, Pres. 
Frank E. Thissell, Secy. 
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NEW BEDFORD HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 
SHOOT 

Tre New Bedford, Massachusetts, Rifle Club 
held its Annual Shoot on Columbus Day. From 
the newspaper account, it was a very successful 
undertaking. There were several silver trophy 
cups awarded in the various events. Harold A. 
Dahill captured the Henderson cup for the second 
successive year in the match open to honorary 
members of the City Guards. In the 300 yard 
re-entry match, Captain R. Hoyle won the first 
place cup. The off-hand match at 200 yards 
was won by Frank Raphael. Three cups were 
awarded in both the Henderson match and the 
200 yard off-hand match and one cup 
awarded in the 300 yard re-entry event. 

* * & 
COLUMBUS STAGES SMALL 
BORE PALMA 

Tue Buckeye State Small Bore Palma given by 
the Columbus Business Men’s Rifle Club Sunday, 
October 4, was a success in spite of the bad 
weather. The crowd began to arrive at Cheno- 
weth’s Sunshine Farm about 7:30 a. mM. and con- 
tinued to arrive until 1:00 p. m. The armchair 
and fair weather rifle shooters were conspicuous 
by their absence, but there were sixty-five real 
enthusiasts at the range. Fifty entered and forty, 
representing McCook’s Field, Dayton; National 
Cash Register, Dayton; Delaware; Galion; Crest- 
line; Sidney; Piqua; Columbus Rifle Club; and 
the Columbus Business Men’s Rifle Club fired. 

The sky was overcast and showers were fre- 
these combined with a fish-tail wind 
kept the old heads guessing and caused no amount 
of trouble to the tyros. 

The spectators were treated to some high class 
shooting. It was a bad day for fathers as their 
sons in more than one case trimmed dad. C. M. 
Hale, a Wilmington lad, turned in high score, in- 
cidentally trimming his father. Jacobs of Day- 
ton, Moser of Dayton and McManes of Piqua 
accounted for second, third and fourth place. The 


ten high scores out of a possible 225 were: 


Name 150 175 200 Total 
yds. yds. yds. 

Cc. M. Hale, Wilmington 75 73 75 223 
Jacobs, Dayton (McCooks Field)75 223 
Moser, Dayton, (McCooks Field)75 222 
McManes, Piqua 75 220 
Baker, Wilmington 74 219 
Jaynes, Delaware 72 219 
Neenan, Delaware 74 219 
Compton, Wilmington 74 219 
Welsh, Dayton (N.C.R.) 73 218 
Bonta, Wilmington 74 217 


After the match, Secretary Farris and Mr. 
Moser of the Ohio Rifle League explained the 
division of the State into groups, each group 
champion to meet at Columbus after the first of 
the year and have it out for the Indoor State 
Championship in shoulder to shoulder match. 
McManes also announced the details of the match 
which the Ohio Rifle League will have with 
Ontario, Canada, Association. Every club in the 
State will send its best iron sight shots to 
Columbus. From these the twenty highest will 
be on the team and the next five alternates. 

Dayton and Wilmington each announced that 
they would hold an outdoor match this fall, de- 
tails and date to be announced later. It is also 
rumored there will be an Ohio Rifle League 
indoor match held in Columbus this year with at 
least two hundred competitors from all over the 
State. Columbus shooters had better get tuned 
up or the other fellows will continue to come here 
and get all the honors. 
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EFFORT BEING MADE TO ELIMINATE 
EXCISE TAX ON SHOOTING 
EQUIPMENT 


THe Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has been holding hear- 
ings on the revenue bill which will be pre- 
sented at the coming session of Congress. An im- 
portant hearing of the Committee was held at 
the Capitol on October 26. At this meeting 
a number of representatives of various sports- 
men’s associations and of the arms manuiac- 
turers appeared and gave their reasons for feel- 
ing that the ten per cent excise tax on rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition should be removed. 
No attempt was made to have the tax removed 
on pistols and revolvers because of the sentiment 
in Congress that handguns should be taxed. 

The following important points were brought 
to the attention of the Committee by the various 
speakers: First, that the tax has long since 
been removed on all other types of sporting 
equipment, such as material required by baseball 
players, football players, tennis players, etc., so 
that the continuance of the excise tax on rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition is really legislation 
tending to discourage sportsmen when using that 
type of equipment which is most essential to the 
national defense. Second, that two-thirds of the 
guns and ammunition in the United States are 
sold to people in the rural districts, people who 
have little or no opportunity to participate in 
sports other than shooting. These people there- 
fore, because of the fact that they live in the 
country, are legislated against in. the matter of 
recreation by the present tax on guns and am- 
munition. Third, that the Government, itself, 
through the War Department National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, does everything that 
it can to encourage able-bodied citizens to learn 
to shoot, while another branch of the Govern- 
ment, by imposing a tax on rifles and rifle am- 
munition, discourages the same thing. 

A copy of the resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting of the N. R. A. at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
was presented to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. This resolution read as follows: 


“BE IT RESOLVED, by the National Rifle 
Association in its annual meeting, representing 
upwards of one hundred thousand members of its 
affiliated clubs, that the excise tax on sporting 
arms and ammunition is unfair, discriminatory 
and opposed to the best interests of our mem- 
bers and tends to impede the development of a 
citizenry trained in the use of arms and fit for 
military service. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Na- 
tional Rifle Association respectfully petitions 
Congress to remove this tax.” 

The members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are: 

William R. Green, Chairman, Iowa. 
Willis C. Hawley, Oregon. 

Allen T. Treadway, Massachusetts. 
Isaac Bachrach, New Jersey. 
Lindley H. Hadley, Washington. 
Chas. B. Timberlake, Colorado. 
Henry W. Watson, Pennsylvania. 
Ogden L. Mills, New York. 
James C. McLaughlin, Michigan. 
Charles C. Kearns, Ohio. 

Carl R. Chindbolm, Illinois. 
Frank Crowther, New York. 
John N. Garner, Texas. 

James W. Collier, Mississippi. 
William A. Oldfield, Arkansas. 
Charles R. Crisp, Georgia. 


John F. Carew, New York. 
Whitmell P. Martin, Louisiana. 
Henry T. Rainey, Illinois. 

Cordell Hull, Tennessee. 

C. C. Dickinson, Missouri. 

Harris J. Bixley, Pennsylvania 
Charles L. Faust, Missouri. 

Richard L. Aldrich, Rhode Island. 
Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina. 


Rifle Clubs may be able to lend a hand in 
having this tax removed by passing resolutions 
along the lines of the one adopted at the N. 
R. A. meeting, and forwarding the copy to the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
at the United States Capitol and to other Con- 
gressmen. Individual members or members of 
clubs who are personally acquainted with the 
representatives from their districts might also take 
the matter up by personal letters. 

As long as the country needed the revenue for 
war purposes and all sports were taxed, the rifle- 
men had no objection to paying their share, 
even though they did bear the brunt of the war 
itself, but now that the tax has been removed 
from all other sports, it appears to be obviously 
unfair to longer penalize those men who, in the 
case of another emergency, will be called on to 
carry the principal load of the nation’s defense. 

Immediate action in this matter is necessary 
it any good is io be accomplished. 


CONTINGENT RIFLES. OF ROCHESTER, 
DEFEAT CANADIANS 

Ix the final match of the second series for the 
Thompson Trophy fired between the Contingent 
Rifle Club, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Irish 
Rifle Club, of Toronto, Canada, the Rochester 
outfit defeated the Canadians, with a team score 
of 1051 to 1043. In the first match the Contin- 
gent Club won with a score of 803 against 761. 
The course of fire called for teams of eight, ten 
shots per man at 200, 500 and 600 yards. 

The match was fired on October 10, in 
Toronto. It was a very cold day with a bad 
northwest wind blowing in from the direction of 5 
o’clock across the range, driving the cold to the 
marrow, and also helping to push our shots all 
over the targets. For the weather that we had 
we all consider that some very good shooting was 
done. 

Bradley and Burland of the Irish Rifles have 
just recently returned from shooting in the Bis- 
ley Trophy shoot, so you can get some idea 
of what we were up against. We are planning 
another series for 1926, and we are going to work 
hard this winter on the indoor range to keep in 
trim for them next year, and by the way, I am 
going to offer you a suggestion—This: I would 
like very much to have you write to R. L. Mc- 
Millian, 87 Ashburnham Road, Toronto, Canada, 
who is secretary of the Irish Rifle Club and 
through him thank Major Frederick Utton (who 
has charge of all shooting in the Province of On- 
tario) for the splendid way they treated us. 
They are a real good bunch of sports and Major 
Utton is a prince. His earnest desire is to have a 
number of these matches run off all along the 
border. I am sending a copy of the letter to the 
Editor of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and with it 
I am asking that he write this shoot up in his 
magazine and when it appears that he send a 
copy to the Irish Rifle Club. 
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PATTY O'HARE IN NEW LOCATION 


Wutte the space in the N. R. A. News columns 
is not generally given over to advertisements or 
trade notices, Patty O’Hare is so much of an in- 
stitution in the shooting game that we feel there 
is no transgression of editorial policies in notify- 
ing the world through these columns that he has 
moved his business from its long established site 
in Newark to 552 Irvington Ave., Maplewood, 
N. J. Patty reports that he now has a large 
show-room and hopes to build a 100-yard rifle 
range and a 75-foot range which will be available 
to the large number of shooters living in the 
vicinity of Maplewood. If this part of the plan 
is carried out, we can visualize a shooting gallery 
with all the earmarks of one of the old Schuetzen 
parks, with the exception of the pretzels and beer 

Patty is sailing for Europe on the twenty 
fourth to visit Germany, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land and Ireland, with a view to picking up any 
items abroad that may be of interest to the clan 
in this country 

* * > 


F. B. ROZIENE DEAD 


Captain F. B. Roztene, of the Chicago Rifle 
Club, died during the latter part of October 
With his passing, Illinois loses one of its strongest 
protagonists for the rifle shooting game. He was 
one of the organizers of the Chicago Rifle Club, 
one of the oldest clubs in Illinois still remaining 
in the active list. He was a good shot himself, 
but his real value lay not so much in his shooting 
ability as in the fact that he was always abun- 
dantly willing and able to help the beginner. 
For many vears he was the Secretary of the 
Chicago Rifle Club, and in many ways the 
strength of civilian rifle shooting in the State of 
Illinois today is due to his enthusiastic activity. 

The National Rifle Association and THe AmeEr- 
IcAN RIFLEMAN regret to have to record the 
closing of the Great Score-Book for another 


rifleman and gentleman. 
a * * 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
DESIRES MATCHES 
THE newly organized rifle team at the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, de- 
sires telegraphic matches with other colleges. 
Communications should be addressed to Stan- 


ley A. Fein, Rifle Team Manager. 
k . * 


CALIFORNIANS STAGE 300-METER 
MATCH 

Unper almost ideal conditions a 300-meter 
match was fired over the Yuba-Sutter Rifle and 
Pistol Clubs range at Sutter, California on Oc- 
tober 18. The target used was the regular “A” 
target with the bull enlarged to twelve inches. 
Headquarters Company 184th Infantry from 
Sacramento won the match with a total of 617. 
This, of course, is made up principally of High 
School boys. The winning score was 68 points 
higher than the winning score last year. The 
course of fire was 5 shots kneeling, 5 sitting, 5 
standing, 5 prone and 10 shots rapid fire. Team 
scores were as follows: 

Headquarters Company, 184th Infantry 617 








Maxwell Rifle Club .............. nes 
Orville Pistol and Rifle Club .. — 
Company H, 184th Infantry. 544 
Yuba-Sutter Rifle and Pistol Club ......... 465 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots— All questions answered directly by mail 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


THE DOPE 


BAG 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 








An Old Maynard 


By Townsend Whelen 


WOULD like some information on an old 

Maynard rifle that I recently obtained from 
an old rifleman’s widow. 

The rifle is in excellent condition throughout, 
finish on barrel and receiver is fine, on stock 
it is perfect, while the bore of the barrel is just 
as bright as the day it left the factory. 

The old fellow is credited with having made 
45x50 at 200 yards offhand using the A target. 
Don’t know what ammunition. 

Can you tell me approximately how old the 
gun is? 

On one side of the receiver is stamped “Ed- 
ward Maynard Patenter.” 

On the other “Manufactured by Mass. Arms 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 1882.” 

The barrel is octagon at the breech, for about 
8 inches from there on it is tapered gradually 
to the muzzle, round with no slot in the barrel 
for rear sight. Barrel is 24 inches long overall 
length 3914 inches, weight 7 pounds. Cal. .25-20, 
3. 5. 

I obtained some Remington U. M. C. .25-2 
S. S. Black Powder cartridges, lead bullet, and 
couldn’t stay in 8 inches at 75 yards prone with 
sand bag rest for left arm. What’s wrong? 
Ammunition or gun? Several friends also tried 
but couldn’t do any better. 

As I said before, barrel is perfect and chamber 
tight, action is tight and no gas leak visible on 
fired cartridges. Action by the way is of the 
finger lever tip-up barrel design, with no recess 
in barrel for rim of shell. Instead there’s an open 
space between barrel and breech. 

Could I use smokeless powder and metal 
cased bullets without injuring barrel? 

What would you think to be the most accu- 
rate loads for this cartridge, either commercial 
or hand loaded? 

A peculiar thing is the gun shoots with the 
same elevation at 75 yards as it does at 25 
yards while at 50 yards the rear sight must 
be lowered at least 1-16 inch or one graduation 
on the stem of the vernier type of rear sight. 

*Tis a fine arm but I can’t make it shoot, at 
least with the ammunition I had. A. A. K. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Your rifle is a 
.25-20 Maynard. It was a most excellent rifle 
of its day, well made, accurate, and reliable. 
I think its manufacture was discontinued about 
1888. The poor results you have obtained with 
it are due entirely to ammunition. I have tried 
the black powder, factory .25-20 cartridges a 
number of times in different rifles, and invariably 
my results have been similar to yours. The .25-20 
is a weapon for the rifle crank who takes the 


time, study, and patience to produce good hand 
loaded ammunition. The various cartridge com- 
panies make accurate smokeless powder car- 
tridges in .25-20 S. S. caliber but I would not 
advise their use in your Maynard rifle. In the 
first place the Maynard breech does not support 
the outside of the rim of the cartridge case, and 
I don’t believe that the use of these cartridge 
cases is entirely safe in the Maynard rifle. Second, 
all these factory smokeless cartridges are loaded 
with a dense nitro-glycerine powder known as 
“Sharpshooter” and when so loaded they have 
a very corrosive effect on the bore. I know of 
no method of cleaning your rifle which will 
prevent the ultimate pitting, corroding, and ruina- 
tion of the bore when these factory smokeless 
powder cartridges are used. 

In my opinion the only way to get good re- 
sults from your Maynard rifle is to load the 
ammunition yourself. I would advise a bullet 
weighing 73 to 77 grains (86 grains is a little 
too heavy for the twist of the rifling) cast about 
1 to 16, and sized to .257 inches. It should be 
seated in the case to cover about two of the 
lubricating grooves. Use a powder charge of 
about 18 grains bulk of King’s Semi-smokeless 
F. G. powder (King’s Powder Mills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio). A little experiment must be made to 
determine the exact temper of bullet and exact 
charge of powder. All the details which make 
for good accurate hand loaded ammunition should 
be given attention. When you become expert 
in loading your ammunition you should get fine 
results from your old rifle, say about 144 inch 
groups at 50 yards, 3!4 inch at 100 yards, and 8 
inch at 200 yards. 

It takes some practice and study to be able 
to reload accurate ammunition. Send 50 cents 
to Belding and Mull for a copy of their hand- 
book on reloading ammunition and loading tools. 
It is the only thing in print on the subject at 
present, except the chapter on reloading in my 
book “The American Rifle.” Sometime this win- 
ter, however, THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will bring 
out an excellent book on reloading by J. R. 
Mattern. 

It is possible that a rifle should require less 
elevation at 50 yards than it does at 25 yards, 
and it will require more elevation for 75 yards 
of course than it does for 50 yards. The line of 
sight is of course about 34 inch above the axis of 
the bore. The bullet starts off below the line 
of sight (aim) and may not rise above that 
line until it has gone over 25 yards. Therefore, 
ii you aim at the bottom of the bull’s-eye, to 
strike in the center of the bull’s-eye at 25 yards 
you have to give additional elevation. How- 
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ever I think in your case you will find that your 
determination of elevations is not quite accurate, 
due to the inaccuracy of the ammunition, and 
that ultimately you will find little difference in 
the elevations for 25 and 50 yards. The eleva- 
tion required for very close shooting at 75 yards 
will be slightly higher than that required for 
50 yards. 


THE 8 M. M. 


HAVE a would-be Mauser 8 m.m. The name 

printed on it is Gewehrfabrick Danzig. It 
has an Oiger (Berlin) or Luxor 6x scope. Set on 
regular trigger. The scope I know nothing about. 
Is it any good? 

The rifle seems to be very good, as it targets 
well and surely will shoot game. For it surely 
did wreck a deer last season. But I have always 
wanted a Springfield Sporter as per N. R. A. etc., 
telescope sights. 

What I want you to answer is, How good a 
gun have I? How are the Oiger sights on 
the Mauser. Could they be placed on a Spring- 
field and compare with the 5-A scope? And is 
the Winchester 5-A scope removable? 

How could you compare the 8 m.m. and the 
Springfield as to killing power and desirability 
to own—or would you have both? L.S.S. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Of all the cali- 
bers that I know the 8 m.m. Mauser is perhaps 
the very worst. There is no standard as to bor- 
ing and rifling, or as to chambering. The groove 
diameters of barrels vary all the way from .318” 
to .326”. The various makes of ammunition also 
vary greatly. No really modern ammunition, in 
the sense that we use the word “modern” has 
been made in this caliber. It is of course not pos- 
sible for me to compare the 8 m.m. Mauser car- 
tridge and barrels for it with the Springfield 
cartridge and its barrels, further than to say that 
I regard the first as the worst and the latter as 
the very best. 

I know nothing about the make of rifle and 
telescope you mention, but I imagine that both 
are the product of some small German firm who 
have probably converted some war material into 
sporting type to sell readily in this country at 
very large profit. 

The Winchester 5-A telescope is readily remov- 
able from the rifle on which it is mounted, leav- 
ing only the small dovetail bases on the barrel. 
Send to the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., for a copy of special 
circular which will give you full information on 
this sight, or see the chapter on telescope sights in 
my book “The American Rifle.” Also before 
purchasing a telescope it would be well to send 
to Fecker and Belding and Mull for their cata- 
logues of telescope sights in order that you may 
have full information on all good types before 
you make your choice. 
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HI VEL IN A PET SPRINGFIELD 


I NOTE a recent advertisement in the AmeEr- 

sn Rrrteman in regard to Hi Vel Powder. 
What is your opinion of same compared with 
Pyro or the Du Pont’s? Are there less pressures, 
better accuracy, any danger of erosion? Would 

1 advise the use of it in a pet Springfield? 

\lso what would you consider the best buy 
n the following telescopes: N. R. A., Lord Bury, 
or Bush 44x. The first two sell at $50, the last 
at $40. Answer any time at your convenience 
and I shall greatly appreciate it. F. J. S. 


Answer (by MajorWhelen). Hi Vel has been,and 
in a measure still is, our most accurate powder 
for use in .30-’06 target cartridges intended for 
use at 1,000 yards. In the past year it has been 
equalled for 1,000 yard works by the special ni- 
trocellulose powder being used in this year’s 
National Match ammunition, which powder 
however, is not yet available for sale to civilan 
riflemen. Hi Vel is not measurably superior to 
several other powders for use at ranges up to and 
including 800 vards. Practically speaking, its su- 
periority is only manifest at 1,000 yards. Pyro- 
nitro-cellulose powder known as Pyro D. G. is 
now regarded as a little obsolete, and while an 
excellent powder, is excelled by several more 
modern powders. 

Hi Vel is a nitro-glycerine powder. It gives 
low pressure for high velocities. In the 30-06 
cartridge about the same velocities can be obtained 
with it, and yet keep within the limits of per- 
missible pressure, as can be obtained with some 
of the grades of progressive burning nitro-cellu- 
lose powders. But there are some cartridges in 
which considerably higher velocities can be ob- 
tained with Hi Vel than with other powders. 
Hi Vel burns with a rather hot gas and is there- 
fore a little more erosive than nitro-cellulose 
powders. For example in the Springfield rifle, 
when Hi Vel is used in ordinary charges with 
170-grain bullet, a black erosion ring will be 
noticed at the throat of the chamber after 
about 500 rounds have been fired through the 
rifle. This black ring has led some to lose 
confidence in their rifle at this stage, and to 
believe that it is worn out, but such is far 
from the case, for machine rest tests show that 
despite the appearance of this black ring, these 
rifles will continue to give the fine accuracy 
demanded of 1,000 yard match rifles up to 2,000 
to 2,500 rounds. 


The suitable progressive burning nitro-glycer- 
ine powders, by reason of their cooler gases, will 
show scarcely any deterioration up to 3,000 to 
3,500 yards. But, as I said above, until this 
year these powders have not been quite the equal 
of Hi Vel at 1,000 yards, although they have 
equalled it at shorter ranges. 


I would not use Hi Vel in a pet Springfield of 
my own at ranges less than 1,000 or 900 yards. 
On the other hand I would not hesitate to use it 
at 1,000 yards if, thereby, I could win a match. 
In this matter of wearing out barrels it seems to 
me that we ought to balance the cost of the bar- 
rel against the cost of ammunition. At the 
cheapest Government price, 2,000 rounds of 1923 
National Match ammunition loaded with Hi Vel 
powder cost $100 compared with which the 
price of $10.94 for a new star-gauged barrel fitted 
to a Springfield rifle is rather insignificant. 


BASE SPLINE PINS FOR SIGHTS 


HAVE a Krag and a Russian rifle and have 

cut the barrels to 24 inches, but haven’t as vet 
any sichts on them. I just received two sights 
from the D. C. M., all except the base snlines. 

Could 1 make these pins instead of sending for 
them ? 

How can I cut the slots in the barrel for these 
pins? 

The barrel band is a very tight fit, for the 
Krag barrel, but is too small for the Russian 
barrel. How will I fit the band on the Russian 
rifle? The only lathe I have ready access to is 
too long for the barrel to go through. 


Any additional information on this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Do you consider the Sharps hammerless or 
the British army Martini actions good ones for 
the Niedner 32-20 .22 cal. barrel? If not, please 
mention some good single shot action for this 
shell. 

About what would Niedner charge for such a 
barrel? A. R. G. 


Answer by (Major Whelen). In the absence 
of base spline pins for front sight fixed bases, 
such pins could easily be made by the individual. 
For example, they could be filed up out of a 
nail. 

The slots in the barrel for the base spline pins 
should be cut with a milling machine. Or, much 
easier, the base spline pins may be done away 
with altogether and the band of the front sight 
fixed base secured to the barrel by drilling a hole 
through the band, and partly through the top 
suriace of the barrel, and inserting a tight fitting 
pin in such a way that half of the diameter of 
the p-n bites into the upper surface of the barrel. 

In the case of the Russian rifle the barrel must 
be bushed under the band to make it large 
encugh. Drill the bushing about .002 inches 
smaller than the barrel and heat it to get it on 
the barrel, then pin through both band.and bush- 
ing in securing the band. 

Either the Sharps Borchardt hammerless action, 
or the British Martini army action are amply 
strong enough for the Niedner 32-20 .22 caliber 
cartridge, but they are very much larger and 
heavier than need be. The Winchester Single 
Shot is an excellent action, or you might use the 
B. S. A. Martini actien which that firm makes 
for the Savage .22 High Power cartridge. I 
think Niedner’s charge for a barrel fitted to 
proper action is $25, to which must be added the 
cost of fitting forearm, sights, etc., and the cost 
of special cartridge cases and special reloading 
tool. 


CUPRO-NICKEL BULLETS IN A 
FINE RIFLE 


pea do you think of the fool legislation 
the cranks are trying to put over to stop 
the sale of revolvers and revolver cartridges? 
Would like to see your ideas on this published 
in one of the sporting magazines. The last is- 
sue of Field and Stream had a splendid article. 

I also wish to ask you another question or 
two: You said in your former letter to me 
that you would not use cupro-nickel bullets in a 
fine rifle. Did you have reference to 150 grain 
service ammunition now being furnished to the 
civilian rifle clubs? We have fired about 4,000 
shots from a service Springfield here lately using 
the 150 grain service loads and can see no sign 
of metal fouling or loss of accuracy. 

What do you think of the new model 54 Win- 
chester? If bored for the 30-06 cartridge would 
it be as good as a regular U. S. Springfield? 
Would it have more recoil than the Springfield ? 

a, G. §. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Cupro nickel bul- 
lets do usually give more or less lumpy metal 
fouling. Occasionally one gets hold of a lot of 
ammunition with these bullets which apparently 
gives relatively little trouble from metal fouling. 
Wartime ammunition, as a rule, gives consider- 
able metal fouling. You have merely been lucky 
in the ammunition you have been using in not 
getting bad metal fouling.- 


The new Winchester Model 54 rifle is an ex- 
cellent weapon, first class and modern in all 
respects, but I do not consider that it has quite 
the fine accuracy of the Springfield, although 
in this respect it probably comes second to that 
rifle. It has some features which possibly make 
it slightly more suitable for hunting. Owing to 
its light weight, and its very small boy sized 
butt-plate, the recoil will probably be felt more 
with it than with the Springfield. 

My own opinion on anti-firearm legislation, 
is the same as that expressed from time to time 
by the various writers on this subject in Tue 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
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THE KREIGHOFF .30-06 MAUSER 


7 Army and Navy Department Store, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth on Main Street, Los 
Angeles, Calii., has for 


sale in its store some 
Kreighoff .30-06 Mauser action rifles. These 
rifles leok to be new and with Kreighoff of 


Suhl Germany on them. The clerk says they are 
the regular genuine Kreighoff with waffenfabrick 
Mauser actions, 26 in. barrel, and the stocks are 
light in color. These rifles are selling for $27.50. 
They look to be a very fine rifle but the price is 
kind of cheap. The rifle has a hole in the forward 
part of the trigger guard for a sling strap. The 
lower part of the magazine comes out by putting 
a nail cr something small in a small hole. May- 
be you recognize this rifle. Tell me if you think 
it is one of the Kreighoff’s. Kreighoff’s name is 
en the barrel. R.C 


Answer (by Major Whelen). From your de 
scription it would seem that the rifles in question 
are apparently some which Kreighoff has made 
up and exported for cheap trade. Probably he 
has used Mauser actions obtained from war rifles 
which incidentally, are just as good as any other 
Mauser breech actions, although they may not 
look quite as pretty. The stock is probably rather 
cheap but I imagine that if the barrel has 
Kreighoff’s name on it, it ought to be very good 
and also safe and reliable and that is the im- 
portant thing. I should say that with all the 
cheap Mauser rifles now selling in this country, 
from what you tell me, these Kreighoff rifles 
should be as good or perhaps better than any of 
them. I should say they were certainly worth 
$27.50. 


REMODELING THE U. S. MODEL 1917 


HAVE a US. rifle Model 1917, No. 40802, 
which I am considering remodeling for a hunt- 
ing rifle. 

Would it be practicable to cut the barrel off 
about four or five inches, cut the forearm off 
at the band for the sling swivel, and then put on 
a new front sight, which would give a point 
blank range at approximately 175 yards with the 
peep sight as issued in the battle position ? 


If this is practicable, what would you suggest 
for a front sight and what height should it be 
above the center line of the bore? H. G. K. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The alterations 
you have suggested in the Model 1917 rifle are 
entirely practical without detracting materially 
from the efficiency of the rifle. 


The 1917 rifle has a barrel about 26 inches 
long. Using ammunition which gives M. V. 2700 
fs. in the Springfield with 24 inch barrel, the 
Model 1917 with its 26 inch barrel should give 
about 2775 f.s. Now if we cut off the barrel of 
the Model 1917 rifle to 22 inches we will reduce 
the muzzle velocity to about 2625 f.s., and we 
will increase the recoil, report, and muzzle blast a 
little. But we also greatly increase the handiness 
of the weapon for use in brush or on horseback, 
and we slightly decrease the weight. The loss 
in accuracy from a proper shortening of the 
barrel to 22 inches is almost negligible. But the 
barrel should not be made shorter than 20 inches 
because below that length you will lose effective- 
ness very rapidly. There is, therefore, no reason 
why you should not shorten your barrel four 
or five inches. It is also all right to cut off the 
forearm just above the band for the sling swivel, 
but I would retain that band or one similar to 
it to bind the forearm and the barrel together. 


The only practical way to determine the cor- 
rect height of front sight for use with the present 
rear sight, is to fit a front sight about % inch 
higher than what you think will be necessary. 
Then target the rifle yourself, filing down the 
front sight until the rifle shoots as desired, and 
the front sight is the correct height. Then, if you 
wish a gold or ivory bead sight, send your ex- 
perimental sight to the sight makers, and have 
them make you a bead sight of exactly that 
height. 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better arm 
at target 
or game 


aa > | 
macs Censhun! 
N. R. A. Men, Here’s the Real Dope 
On Sights and Sighting 


This book explains the Lyman Principle of Rear 
Aperture Sighting from A to Z. It tells why a rear 
aperture sight, set close to the eye, is more accurate 
than an open rear: how it minimizes variations in 
holding, and enables you to get a quicker and more 
accurate bead. It also shows Lyman Sights for 
American, foreign and remodeled foreign rifles, and 
helps you to select the sights best suited to your 
particular work or personal preference. Send 10c 
coin or stamp. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
90 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


BETTER YOUR AIM 
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Unique Smoker and Shooting Carnival 
of the NYCAA of Manhattan. Champion rifle, 


pistol and revolver experts will show how it is 


done. All the audience may join in a Thanks- 


giving Turkey Shoot. : 
New York Central Recreation Room, Second Floor, 
No. 466 Lexington Ave., between 45th and 46th 
Streets, New York City, Friday, November 20th, 
1925, 7:30 P. M. Everybody welcome. Admis- 
sion fifty cents. 


High class singing, dancing and instrumental music. High 
class Four Minute Men on topics of the evening. An excep- 
tional chance for beginners to see the best single pellet 
shooters in action and rub elbows with them. 


If you are a real single pellet shooter you cannot afford to 
miss your chance to boom the game. We need every shooting 
man present to give us the right atmosphere and break the 


new ones in. 


JOSEPH MARTIN, General Chairman. 


E. F. Stephenson, Chairman, Leo Manville, Chairman, 
Entertainment Committee. Shooting Committee. 
C. W. Y. Currie, Chairman, Publicity Committee. 





Rifles for the American Sportsman”’ 





Target and Sporting Rifles by Griffin & Howe 


The purchase of a handmade rifle of “‘gilt edge’’ accuracy 
and lasting beauty is an economical investment. The painstaking 
workmanship and superior technical skill in design and construc- 
tion shown in a “Griffin and Howe’’ rifle, necessitates a high 
initial cost: its accuracy, durability and beauty mean lasting 
satisfaction and a permanent cure for the too commor search 
for an ideal in low-priced, standardized weapons and the con- 
stant changes, sales and trades, which, in the end, cost much 
more than a complete battery of Griffin and Howe rifles. 

For the hunter's rifle we unhesitatingly recommend a re- 
modeled Springfield, Winchester or Mauser for the .30 Govern- 
ment cartridge with its wide assortment of loads. We consider 
it the one best rifle for the American sportsman. For a com- 
plete battery we advise: 


234-236 E. 39 St. 


1 250-3000 Mauser 
1 .30 Govn. Springfield, Mauser, or Winchester M. 54 
1 35 Griffin and Howe Magnum. 


We are also prepared to furnish rifles in .25 H. P. Special, 7 mm. 
300 Magnum (H.%H. Super 30), 35 Whelen, .400 Whelen, 
and .400 G. 6 H. Magnum. 


For target work we can furnish Springfields and Mausers of 


any weight or design, and B.S.A., Winchester, or Springfield 
small bore rifles with specially designed stocks and improved 
trigger pulls. We specialize in fitting telescopic sights. 


We keep in stock a well chosen line of accessories—including 


many articles of our own design. We have selected the best in 
equipment for the wilderness hunter, camper and marksman! 
When we build your rifle, let us furnish your complete outfit. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


New York City 


(Five minutes’ walk from The Grand Central Station) 
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WINCHESTER 
Repeating Arms 


Rifle Sight Telescopes 


(LIKE PICTURE) 


MANUFACTURED BY THE WINCHESTER REPEATING J “ARMS: co. 
. NEW HAVEN CONN _U.S.A. PATENTED FEBRUARY 9- 1909 


- 85 


Packed in cardboard 


S. Navy as surplus material. Prices while 


All are new and perfect. About 15 inches long. 
cartons. Were sold by U. 


they last: 
5 Power Style B each $13.00 (without mounts) 
3 Power Style B each $12.00 (without mounts) 


Send for our complete catalog 


STOKES KIRK 


1627 NORTH 1074 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. 





THE WORLD’S DAINTIEST 
Fastest Handling He-Gun 


Hunters, you know that regular sporting Springfield rifles are too heavy 
and clumsy in stock and barrel for most successful woods use. They 
swing so slow they make you fail in many snap shots. They are bur- 
densome to carry because of weight and wrong balance. 


BUT the Springfield rifle with light stock and special barrel makes one 
of the fastest-handling and easiest carried sporting rifles known. 


The wonderful accuracy and superb power of the .30-1906 cartridge 
is not impaired, when construction of the light gun is correct. 


We make these short, light rifles, with barrels short and slim or short 
and thick, with straight taper or otherwise as desired. Let us make 
you a gun to suit your special fancies and woods conditions. Remem 
ber, Niedner fine barrels and stocks are reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFL E CORPORATION 


Dowagiac Michigan 


EVIDENCE 





FECKER - HOWE QUALITY SOLUTIONS 


FOR THE RIFLEMAN 


Tested and tried, made from formulae by J. W. Fecker and J. V. Howe. 

1. Quick hot gun blueing DM WE 6 a2S tr ola ws 4 oz. 35 
MINI id Ses od-ssrn ia ah Gon. S$L.50 6. Gee BME 2 2c cis cens 2 oz 35 

2. Walnut stock oi! 4oz. 1.0) Case hardening and coloring 

3. Walnut stock dressing .. 2 oz. 50 compound for steel 1.50 

4. Powder solvent ........ 402 My Add ten cents for postage) 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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icket metal 


working parts with 
Lubricating Oil. 


Hoppe’ 


ir Dealer's Write us for F 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2321 North 8th Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 








The B. S. A. Match 
Rifle No. 12 


Made and guaranteed by the Birm- 
Arms Co., Ltd., has 


a remarkable record of performance 


ingham Small 


behind it. 


Ne nd jor latest B. S.A iterature 
de seribing all these aried roduct 
JONAS 5. acca INC. 
A. 3 tIBUTOR 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Cana 





FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 
You can sleep outdoors in perfect comfort 


Scientifically Correct 
t, but not the moisture. 






5x Prism Bin- 
oculars; genuine Jena; 
‘Explorers’ 


weighs only $22. 50 


5 oz. 


Mirakel 


High-grade .22-cal 


Fiala 
bination Rifle and Pis- 
tol with 3 bar- 
rels A $30 Rifle $18 
High Grade Imported 
ind Domesti Shotguns 
Write ind Rifles 
_for ' 4 ‘amping, Hunting, Tour- 
Folder ” ing, Engineering, Ez- 


ploring seumpmens. 
Hensoldt Rifle Telescopes; Binoculars ; 
*ortable Micrus ope s 
Let us furnish estimates 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., "*S2N"Yono" 


New York 











WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 


Develop your marksmanship with . 
this perfectly accurate and powerful air 
pist« Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 
10 yards will group within an inch. 
Practice silently at home or outdoors. 
Powerful enough to kill small game. 
No permits needed for its use 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at 
your dealer’s—or sent direct by mail to 
you for $15, including cleaning brush 
and supply of pellets. 

Write for illustrated Bcoklet ‘‘N’’ 
WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD.., for over 150 
years leading English makers of Shot- 
guns, Rifies, Pistols and levolvers. 

Sole U. S. Agents 


THE HOtFMAN ARMS CO. 
100 Fast 42nd St. New York City 





Loading Tools 
410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


== - 
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MARBLES éi2*s3.58°.2°¢ $1.25 


Marble Arms & Mig. Ce., 502 Delta Ave., Ghaitinns, Mich 








HOFFMAN 
a ae Minute 
Cc GUN BLUEING 


Thie is the blueing used by the 
nas a Arms Company on all fine 





pbuilt-to-order arms Recommended 

by Ma) Townsend Whelen, Capt 

p_ nce Chas. Landis. Capt. Ask- 

ns, and every arm expert and au- 

thority in the country Don't risk 
disappointment witt a worthless 

‘lacquer or paint under the 
name of blueing Hoffman Gun Blueing is the 
only solution on the market for 6 years, sold 
r r @ money-bac guarantee Anyone can 
< beautiful a4 lasting job of blueing in 
2@ minutes by ing the simple directions 





Send money order for $2 60 for bottle—enovgh 
to blue six guns Money back if not satisfied. 


THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO, Ardmore, Okle 
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The Kentucky Rifle 


BY J. G. W. DILLIN 


A study of the origin and development of a purely American 
type of weapon which turns time backward to the days of the pioneer 
colonies, where, in shops now dust these hundred years, skilled gun- 
smiths made from hand-forged bars of soft iron and balks of curly 
inaple, the rifles which won a nation for a prize. 


A Book for the Rifleman and the Firearms Collector 


Price $10.00 


To N. R. A. members, $8.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


1108 Woodward Bldg. The American Rifleman Washington, D. C. 
See that your local library orders this book 











The 
Gunowner’s 


Manual 


Essential to the man desiring an indi- 
vidual weapon; valuable to every owner 
of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for 
immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmith- 
ing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The 
American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and 
elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions cn repairs to revol 
vers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


Major Townsend Whelen 


appendix has been added containing special 
information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the 
better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making 
of sulphur casts and tables of barrel di- 
mensions which will be found invaluable 
to the amateur gunsmith. 


The volume is substantially but attrac- 
tively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and con- 
tains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
To Members of the National Rifle Association a discount of 25% is given. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 








REMOVAL NOTICE! 


I wish to announce to my many friends in the shooting game that I am moving my 


business from its present location in Newark 


TO 552 IRVINGTON AVENUE, MAPLEWOOD, N. J., 


where I have obtained greatly improved show-room facilities and where I will be in a 
a better position to handle the orders for shooters’ supplies and accessories of all 


descriptions. 


REMEMBER THE NEW ADDRESS: 


P. J. OHARE 
522 Irvington Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


The Book You Have 
Wanted for Ten Years 


Contains among other invaluable data, pic- 


nd detail of cast bullets and _ rec- 


a 


mended powder charges for all popular 


calibers 


IJ 


Belding é & Mull, Inc. 


$2 it JRoad, Philipsh Pa 
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Bide ecal ee 
“A HANDBOOK" for 


4 » RIFLE AND REVOIVER citing 


Sel 
ru 


AQT ee 


Being alwo a Casaog of 
B & M Produéts 
FE ccrythimg « shows: deed DDevect fet Make © User 


BELDING & aun UNC 


rH tt * 


Price 50 cents 
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Marksman Accuracy 


The phenomenal accuracy of such cartridges as 30-06 is not due to any 
revolutionary departures in design or loading but is the result of painstaking 
attention to the smallest details in manufacture, and of years of careful develop- 
mental work. In the Western Cartridge Company factory, the same care and 
precision which have won world’s championships on the big bore ranges go 
into the manufacture of the Marksman .22 Long Rifle cartridge. 





WESTERN ballistic men have always demanded of the Marksman car- 
tridge a higher degree of performance than that expected by the most exacting 
small bore riflemen. No radical departures have been made but the most 
careful attention to every little detail of case, primer, powder, bullet and lu- 
brication has resulted in a steady and permanent improvement in the accuracy 
of this cartridge. At the present time, machine rest tests at 100 yards show 
Marksman groups which run uniformly under two inches extreme spread,—a 


degree of accuracy which was unheard of a few years ago. 





Many of the country’s foremost small bore riflemen have been making 


some of the best scores of their careers with Marksman cartridges recently. We 





invite you to prove over your own gun-sights that the WESTERN ballistic 
men who have effected so many other ammunition improvements have brought 


the .22 Long Rifle cartridge to a new standard of accuracy. 


Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois 
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TERMS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
T classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium - a , 

i nt, or the acquisition of spec types o rearms. 

a ee Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion 


Free Insertions. 


of one-half inch, when his subscription is paid for one year. 
necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereon 
These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Non-subscribers or those who have already 
made use of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these 
columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. 
Advertisements will be set in 
6 point solid. They should be in the publication office 


the date subscription was paid. 
Paid Insertions. 


ment for less than $1.00 accepted 


prior to the time appearance is desired. 
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No advertise- 





two weeks 
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WILD GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS—Jack 





Rabbits $5.00 a pair, ten pairs $40.00. Cotton- 
tails $2.50 pair, ten pairs $18.00. Fox squir- 
rels $5.00 pair. Possums $3.75 pair. Foxes, 
Coons, Skunks, ete., Bear, Deer, Karakul Fur 
Sheep. Possum Hollow Gamefarm, R. F. _D. 
No. 40-A, Springfield, Ohio 577 





FOR SALE—A 24 inch heavy pressure barrel 
20-06 Springfield rifle Has scope blocks, Ly- 
Globe front sight and a 


man receiver sight, 

special stock with raised rib for scope work. 
This rifle is in perfect condition and I will 
guarantee it to shoot two and one_half-inch 


groups at 200 yards from rest with Remington 
International Palma ammunition. Price $60.00. 
Lawrence Nuesslein, 1119 14th St, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 581 


FOR SALE—$450.00 Adolph de lux rifle. 





Mauser action, Kripp barrel matted rib, .30 
U. S. '06 triple folding sight, Italian walnut 
st 13: Whelen cheek 


wk, 13%4. Trap in butt plate 


ce, sling swivel, 4-X telescopic sight, won- 
ful engraving and artistic carving, new, 
6.00 $400.00 Adolph Springfield de luxe, 





exactly like above but without scope, $200.00. 












No trades Frank S. Smith, 182 North St., 
Auburn, N. Y 472 
GUN LOCKERS—59 brand new steel gun 

wkers which will make ideal equipment for 
and trap-shooting clubs Painted a dark 

£ n with an individual key for each locker. 
1 section containing 8 lockers and 7 sections 
of 6 lockers per section Inside diameter of 
lockers: 48 inches high, 7 inches wide, and 12 
inches deep. Priced to make a real buy. Write 


for further information. By-Products Sales Di- 
vision. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 576 





WILD GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS—Live 


decoys. guaranteed to please, Mallards, $4.50 
pair, 2 pairs $8.00. Gray Caller decoys $5.00 
pair, pairs $9.00. Black ducks $7.50 pair, 2 


pairs $14.00. All other ducks, geese, and swans. 
Full grown Canadian geese $17.50 pair. Prompt 
shipment. Money back if not satisfactory. All 
kinds of pheasants, partridges, quails, wild tur- 


keys, peafowl and doves. Illustrated catalog 
10 cents. Possum Hollow Gamefarm, R. F. D. 
No. 40-B, Springfield, Ohio. 578 





FOR SALE—TWO VERY FINE _ SWISS 
MARTINI FREE RIFLES, CHAMBERED FOR 
THE .30-°06 SPRINGFIELD CARTRIDGE. 
THESE RIFLES WERE MADE BY MR. J. 
HARTMAN, THE CELEBRATED SWISS 
RIFLE MAKER AND THE PRESENT INDI- 
VIDUAL FREE RIFLE RECORD HOLDER. 
THEY ARE THE TYPE AS USED BY THE 
SWISS TEAM IN MAKING THE NEW 
WORLD’S RECORD. I WILL FURNISH A 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTION TO ANY ONE 
INTERESTED. LAWRENCE NUESSLEIN, 
1119 14TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 57 


FOR SALE—A new .30-'06 caliber free rifle. 
This outfit has a heavy 30-inch Winchester bar- 
rel. double set triggers, adjustable palm rest, 
adjustable Swiss butt plate, adjustable sling 
swivel. a hand made pistol grip stock with 
large fore-end made by Sgt. Blade. The bar- 
rel has scope blocks. The outfit has a Lyman 
receiver sight with graduations for the 300 





meter International target and a globe.front 
sight. I will guarantee this rifle to shoot in 
two inches at two hundred vyvards from rest 
with Remington Palma ammunition. The outfit 
at $150.00. Lawrence Nuesslein, 1119 14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 580 








FOR SALE temington Pistol .22 cal., 10- 
inch barrel, new, relined by Hart Andrews. 
Like new outside except barrel and butt stock 
slightly dented, $20.00. O. P. Stoner, Seeley 
Lake, Montana. 454 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Model 73 Win. 


octagon 20-inch barrel. In new and perfect 
condition. .44 W. C. F. full magazine, $30.00. 
Will trade for Springfield Match rifle, .22 cal. 


Springfield late model, 52 Win. late model, or 
Officers’ Model Colt’s six-inch barrel. Dr. Thos. 
J. Pearson, Roswell, New Mexico. 451 





FOR SALE—Checkering tools $5.00 a set. 
Three double row spacers, fine, medium, coarse. 
One double end cutter, bent Swiss file for finish- 
ing, flexible straight edge, instructions as to use 


of tools. Guaranteed. Purchase price will be 
refunded on any set if not satisfactory and 
returned to me. R. J. Snyder, 104 Union St., 


Union, N. Y. 450 


FOR SALE—One Colt .22 Automatic, excel- 
lent condition, e Ottway 20-X_ Spot- 
Scope with Parker-Hale stand, $16.00. 


S2U.00 Or 


One set of Winchester scope mounts, $4.00. 
O'Hare Micrometer, $3.75. One Ideal No. 3 
double adjustable .38 Smith & Wesson special 


loading tool. One Ideal mold for .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special No. 358311. Both for 
Tandy E. Kelley, Herkimer, N. Y. 475 


$5.00 





FOR SALE-—One .22 
One .250-3000 Hi-Power Savage rifle, $40.60. 
One No. 37 Marlin rifle (.22 cal.), $17.45. All 
brand new in original factory grease. 340 .22 
Hi-Power cartridges with No. 2 Savage Ex- 
panding Bullets, $72.25 per M. 440 .250-3000. 
Hi-Power Cartridges with No. 2 Savage Expand- 


Hi-Power rifle, $40.60. 





ing Bullets, $79.75 per M. One pair Peer- 
less Handcuffs, new $6.00. One 9 mm. 9 inch 
Pre-war Luger, used, gun crank condition, 
$16.00. W. M. Perry, Pres. Columbia Rifle 
Club, Columbia, South Carolina. 456 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Stevens 6X 
scope mounts and blocks; Fairbanks scales; 
9 mm. 1917 Luger 8-inch with holster stock; 
.45-70 Winchester S. S. half octagon, heavy 
action and 405 grain mold; .°8 Auto Colt 
Pocket; .32 R. F. S. & W. 3% inch; 9mm. 
1910 Luger and holster 8 bore Hollis double 
M-L fully engraved, damascus bbls.; pair 1847 
Ashton percussion pistols; 1837 Ashton F-L 
pistol; .45 D. A. Starr cap and ball; .45 Colt 
Frontier 7% inch with belt and holster; 7.65 
U. S. Luger 5 inch, gold bead front sight; hand 
made Springfield sporter stock and swivels; 
Samson steel rod, Sterling reel and tackle; .58 
Springfield made by Colt with Ideal Minie ball 
mold, gun has never been shot, caps included: 
.25 Buffalo auto pistol; 10-shot palm pistol; 











pearl grips for .45 auto; postage exta on fol- 
lowing: walnut or rubber grips New Service 
35e Gun Bluing 50c; new mold .36 Colt 55c; 
6 different ball molds 75c; nipple wrench or 
spring vise 20c; .30-30 sub-chamber for .32 
S. & W. 25c; 2 Luger magazines in leather 
belt pocket $3: 3 swords $2 each, 1863 saber, 


1840 cutlass, 1815 saber; Remington bayonet 
50c; scabbards with above; new leather puttees 
1414 $1.50 Belt, holster and magazine pocket: 
.45 auto $1.25; powder horn 21-inch 7i5c; Brass 
powder horns 35c; Turkish water tobacco pipe 
11 inch $2; New boxing gloves, shoes 8%, and 
punching bag, $15; 10 late priced auction gun 
catalogs $7.50. Also several very rare gun and 
ship books; war books: collection war medals, 
ribbons and badges: 740 rounds 7.62 Russian 
$10. WANT a standard make of 10X binocu- 
lars; U. S. 10-gauge signal pistol: compound 
microscope, laboratory type, standard make; 
F. J. Valente, Box 135, Mansfield, Mass. 460 
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FOR SALE—New $star-guaged Springfield, 
Lyman 48-B sight, military pistol grip stock, 
Jostam recoil pad, very accurate, perfect con- 





dition, $35.00. C. R. McWilliams, Canonsburg, 
Pa. 474 

FOR SALE—.45 S. A. Frontier Model Colt’s 
in new condition with Hardy’s quick draw 


$28.00. Wood 
Priess, 418 W. 


Indiana. $55 


holster and about 60 cartridges, 
stocks and 3% pull. a. 
Wabash Ave., Cawfordsville, 





FOR SALE—Brand new Officers’ Model 6-in., 
Patridge and factory sights, new Audley hol- 
ster, price $35.00. New .250-3000 Savage bolt 
action, ivory front and foiding leaf rear, hand 
made _ swivels, price $37.00. Harold Flocken, 
2814 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 483 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. Hampshire. The 


last price list for 1925 will be out in a few 
weeks. Our stock is very complete and summer 
prices hold until October first. We are stealing 
second base from the fanatics. If you can read 
and FIGHT you will get your money’s worth 

A 


if you care to ship your stamp. 





FOR SALE—Lefever, Nitro Special, 20 ga. 


perfect, $20.00. Colt S. A. .38-40 4%, inch. 
new, $25.00. Colt Bisley .45 4% inches, inside 
perfect, $25.00. Colt D. A. Army .45 5% inch, 
good, $12.00. Another perfect inside $15.00. 
S. & W. °'17, perfect inside, $15.00. .38 P. M. 


Colt Auto., excellent, $25. 
& Lomb 6x30, fine, $18.00. Lemaire 8-X, good, 
$18.00. E. T. Nash, 373 Pleasant St., Worc+s- 
ter, Mass. 477 


SELL 
about 


Binoculars. Bausch 





OR TRADE—Russian 
Y 400 cartridges and 100 empties, $15.00. 
.45-70 Springfield fitted with barrel for .45 
Colt, $3.50. .32 R. F. Hopkins and Allen, $3.00. 
WANTED—280 Ross. Luger, M-99 Savage. 
Must be cheap, condition of barrels immaterial 
as I want the actions. Could use .25-35 Savage 
M-99 in good shape. Clifford Littlechild, 15 
Austin Ave., Vermillion, S. D. 476 


FOR SALE—Colt’s .38 Military Auto., 
fect. $25.00. Colts .25 Auto., good, 
S. & W. .38 tip-up, 4-inch, good, $8.50. Colts 
.22 Auto., good, $19.00, Colts .32 Auto., good, 
$12.00. Ithaca 12-30 Damascus, fine, $33.00. 
Smith 10 ga., good, $22.50. Winchester S. S. 
.88-55, fine, $14.00. Marlin .45-70 repeater, fair, 
$10.00. Colt Bisley, 44-40, 51%4 inch, good, $18.00. 


Sporter and 





per- 
$10.00. 


Colt S. A. .38-40, 7% inch, fine, $18.00. Ray 
Nelson, Roy, Utah. 481 





FOR SALE—One .45 cal., New Service Colt, 
7% inch barrel, factory condition, never fired, 
$23.50. One Winchester Model 53 take-down, 
cal. .25-20 rifle, with Lyman 103 sight on tang, 
fired 20 times and in factory condition, $35.00. 
One .250-3000 Bolt Action Savage with Lyman 
54 sight on bolt, sight blank on barrel, fired 
60 times, perfect inside and out. $35.00. All 
guns as advertised or money refunded. Postal 
money order preferred. <A. Perry, 346 So. Queen 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 478 








FOR SALE—Mannlicher 6.5 mm., new, $35.00. 
Bullard S. S. .32-40 32 inch No. 3 bbl., vernier 


sights, fine, $30.00. S. & W. Russian .44, like 
new, $25.00. Stevens Lord's pistol, fine, bbl. 
pitted, $10.00. .303 Sav. tool, fine, $3.00. Ideal 


.44 S. & W. Revolver, fine, $2.50, .32-40, good, 


$1.50. 38-90, new, $2.50. .44 W. C. F., good, 
$1.50. 40-60, fine, $1.50. 32 XL and mold, fine, 
$3.50. WANT—For cash—Win. ’86 .45-70 solid 
frame, perfect inside, carbine preferred. M. 
Jarrett, 800 Washington St., Williamsport, 
Pa. 457 
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November 1, 1925 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





TRADE—tTryon four-in-one knitter for guns. 
WANT—Colt .22 Automatic. Wm. Le Corre, 
Box 102, Houtzdale, Pa. 553 











"FE Rm SALE—Krag Sporter, 24-inch barrel, 
Ke web sling. in good condition, price $15.00. 
Frederick A. Lytle, Bear St., Lyons, N. Y. 568 








WANTED—-Springfield Sporting Stock as _ is- 








sur For either .22 or .30 cal. State price. 
E. E. Arnold Box 701, Sheridan, Wyo. 554 
FOR SALE—1919 Model Savage, sling, can- 


vas case, 3 magazines, Lyman 2-A rear, Lyman 
5-B front sights, good condition, $20.00 r. ©. B. 
Quinton D. Foster, 201 Lake St., Delawar 


oO) 








SALE—Winchester 





FOR 1892 Model rifle 
95-20 cal., full octagon barrel, very good condi- 
tio and very accurate, with case and Ideal 
reloading tool. $20.00 takes outfit. Eugene 
Smith, 185 Hubbard Ave., Mt. Clemens, 
Mik 557 

VANTED—Old Gun Catalogues and Gun 
sooks, U. S. Ordnance Reports and others. Also 
“A Century of Guns.” Sharps, Ballard, and 
Whitney rifles. Some parts for Marlin 1881 or 
will buy complete rifle. Old style tools and 
molds and cartridges. FOR SALE—Russian 
7.62 military rifle, new and perfect, with 200 


cartridges, $11.00 Colt .44 cap and ball revol- 


ver, good order. $8.00. 600 Service bullets .30 
cal. 150 grain, $4.00. 300 cartridges .45 Auto., 
$7.50. Fed Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 556 





SALE—U. S. Army Model 1917 Field Tele- 


phone. Brand new $16.00 pair. U_ .S. Army 
Wel Cartridge belts, 10 pockets for .30-'06 car- 
tridge 75 cents. Same with 9 pockets, space 
and snap for Automatic Magazine Pocket or 





1917 Revolver clip pocket, 85 cents. U. S. Army 
Pistol belts, 50 cents. Web rifle slings, 60 cents. 
Signal Corps Flag outfit. Web case and flags 
$2.00. Web Magazine Pocket for .45 Auto. Mag- 
azines 60 cents. Web Clip Pocket for 1917 Re- 
volver Clips 60 cents. <All goods new. Wm. F 
Sattler, 514 Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 552 


FOR SALE—Springfield pre-war, made 4-16, 
starguaged 30.5 30.8, complete with sling, spare 
(thong and @ase and dismounted belt 
suspenders) about 200 rounds of miscel- 
eous ammunition. This is in crank condition. 











less than 1,000 rounds, $30.00. Money 
no check. One pre-war Luger 9 mm., 
6-inch with holster and stock cleaning rod, tool 
some ammunition. This is one of the finest I 
ever saw. Has no date, is in crank condition. 


Wil! cost some one $50.00. If you live in N.Y. 


or N. J. send permit coupon. F. Fox, 93 Nassau 
St.. Rochester, N. Y. 569 


FOR SALE—Savage .22 N. R. A. rebuilt to 
fancy sporter, $35.00. New Russian 7.62 mm. 
$8.50. Parker P. H. 12 ga., $65.00, hammerless 
28-inch model choke twist barrels; Waltham 14 





jw. watch, $8.50. Ideal tools .22 H. P., .32-40, 
.44-40; Ideal adj. mold .32 Spl. Win.; lot new 
shoes women’s sizes 1-2-3-314; will trade. 
WANT—reloading tools, lubricator dies, empty 


shells, gas checks, in .30-40, 
Colts, .45-70, .250-3000; B. S. A. 
round ball mold; target revolvers; 
Colt, peep sight for Krag, Maxim 
and .30-40. Raymond Jones, Cozaddale, O. 570 


FOR SALE—Ideal and Winchester Reloading 


.32-20, .25-20, .45 
Air Rifle; 5 
M-1917 .45 
silencer .22 








tools and molds: .393 Savage, No. 3 Spec. .38 
Colt Auto.. No. 00 Spec. .32 W., Spec. No. 3, 


Spec. .44 Game Getter No. 3 Spec., .25-36 Mar- 
lin, .32-44 S. & W. Target, .23 Winch. 86 Mod., 








28 long T. L. Molds: One 358311 .38 S. W. 
Spec One 375248 .38-55. One 37583 .38 cal. 
One 358238 .825 & 9 mm. One 360271 S. W. 
28 Spec. One 457124 .45-70. One 45621 .45 
cal One 32360 .32 Spec. One 319273. One 
358250. One 35831. One 457124 .45-70. One 
515141 .50-70 Gov. One 375248. One 285227 
round. One 457129 round One 375272. One 
360345. Winchesters tools: .44 S. W.. with 
m« .44-40 W.. .40-82, .45-90, .40-65, .30-30. 
25-35, .38-70. .38-55, .38 W. C. F. .32 8. W. 
32 long Colt Ideal Tool, $3.25. Mold $1.25. 
Winchester tools with molds $2.50, without 
$1.59. Postage extra. Eight rifles Mauser type 
26-06, set triggers P.G ch., $20.00. One 9 mm. 
$20.00. One Lee Enfield Rem., new military, 
$12.00. One Remington 280 No. 10, new condi- 
tio $50.00. One 30 Rem. °06. new. $50.00. 
One .383 and .45-70, 86, combination, T. D. P. G., 
good second, $45.00. One .45-70 T. D. fancy 
P G., new condition, $69.00 One 33 T. D. 


Marlin, light weight. Lyman sights, new, $45.00. 


One Lee Remington .32 W. Spec. cartridge 
$25.00. One 12. ga. Chas. Daily hammergun, 
new condition, Damascus, $50.00. One 10 ga. 
Parker, fine Damascus. engraved. A-1 condi- 
tion, $45.00. One Chas. Daily 16-16 x 32-40 rifle, 

barrel hammer, good, $65.00. One .38-55 
Winchester single target Schuetzen 480, good, 
$35.00. John A. Flowartshny, 232 Federal St 


Portland, Me 551 


FOR SALE—wWinchester Model 52, perfect. 
$32.00. Russian rifle cut to Sporter., 24-inch 
barrel. Very accurate, like new, $15.00. H. D 
Parmele, R. D. No. 1, Davenport, Iowa. 539 


WANTED—No. 4 Ideal tool .38-40 Win. and 
No. 8 for .32 long rifle. Sale or trade straight 
stock, 99 Savage perfect R. L. Robey, 
West Virginia. 538 


grip 
Fairmont, 





KRAGS rechambered for pointed bullet, $5.00 
Makes better accuracy and reloading a pleasure 
Write for details. UL. N. Niccolls, 803 East 
Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 546 





FOR SALE—4 Power Stevens rifle scope with 








mountings complete. Entire outfit perfect, ex- 
cept one small screw lost. Bargain at $9.00 
J. G. Dillin, Medina, Pa. 458 

FOR SALE—Remington Model 17-A 20 ga 
pump, 28-inch modified choke. Perfect condi- 
tion. $35.00. N. C. Pike, 320 Burns Ave., Wyo- 
ming, Ohio. 541 

WANT—605 m.m. Mauser’ must be_reason- 


able. TRADE .22 Stevens Offhand Model, 6 
inch barrel, like new, for S. A. Colt. Chas. 
Glennon, 122 No. Elm St., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 449 








WILL TRADE—Lefaceaux pin fire 8 mm. re- 











volver. In very good condition. Want muzzle 
loading percussion rifle or early Colt or 
Remington revolver. P. P. Quayle, 4601 Stan- 
ford St., Chevy Chase, Md. 540 

FOR SALE—Stevens .28-39 target rifle, No. 
3 barrel, 30-inch, reloading tools, adj. mold, 
full leather case, Schuetzen butt plate, adj. 
trigger pull, guard, perfect, same as new, peep 
sights, empty shells. D. H. Nelson, 312 El 
Marado Ct., Ontario, Calif. 537 

FOR SALE—52 Winchester, less than year 
cld, new type stock refinished in oil. Win. 
globe front sight. scope blocks case-hardened 
for Fecker (or can use Win.) mounts Perfect 
inside and right in every way, with two ten 
shot magazines, $28.00. R. G. Smith, 125 N 
Forge St., Akron, Ohio 534 

FOR SALE—One Sousa grade, $700.00 list, 
Ithaca trap gun. slightly used. for $350.00. One 


double barrel. 20 ga., Damascus, single trigger, 


Ithaca gun, new, $335.00 list. for $200.00. One 
double barrel, Damascus, highest grade LeFever 
gun, 12 ga., new, $390.00 list. $150.00 Sc. & 
Shoemaker, c-o. Shoemaker-Bal Auto. Co.. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 547 


FOR SALE—Haniel Mannlicher, ® mm. full 
matted rib barrel, set triggers. magazine floor 
plate, release in trigger guard, fancy walnut 
stock, pistol grip. Lyman sights A pre-war 
gun in “gun crank condition.” Price with sixty 
rounds ammunition $60.00 First money order 








gets it. W. R. Mitchell. 1743 Hall Pl., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 536 
FOR SALE OR TRADI:—Luger, 7.65 mm., 


6-inch, fine barrel, bluing good, detachable stock, 
holster, $22.50. Colt Pocket Positive, .32 cal. 
3% inch barrel, perfect condition, bluing good, 
used very little, $19.00. WANTED—Bullet sizer 
and lubricator, powder measure. reloading tools, 








20 cal. mold, 100 gr. Bond, for 7.62 mm. or 
.30-40. Wayne G. Overall, Glendale, Ky. 535 

FOR SALF—Brand new de luxe rifles and 
tools. Hotfman .250-3000 highly engraved 


Mauser 26-inch nickel barrel, stiff straight taper. 


beautiful stock, Lyman Peep. $100.00. 3ond 
tools, new unfired empties, special molds with 
rifle, $10.00. 25x35 Dischang de luxe single 


shot hammerless Sharps action. circassian shot- 
gun stock, barrel 28-inch nickel steel, $75.00. 
No. 103 micrometer to fit above rifle, $8.00. 
200 unfired shells and special Yankee mold out- 
fit, $10.00. Krieghoff Mauser, real job, 26-inch, 


375 cal. (9.5 mm. shell), single trigger, open 
sights, unfired. $65.00. twenty loads $200.00. 
Pope .22 short barrel Remington Hepburn 


threads, 30-inch No. 3 weight, perfect in and out 
and very accurate at 75 feet, fits center fire 
action with extractor, $15.00. New Ideal .250- 
2000 adj. tools, $3.00. Set trigger ballard action, 


$18.00. Winchester .25-20 s. s. 28-inch octagon 
unfired barrel never put in action, no more 
made, $10.00. Krieghoff Mauser barrel rustless 
steel, 24-inch heavy taper, all threaded and 
blued ramp front sight, no slots or screws, 


smooth bore .250 cal. ready to rifle and chamber 
$10.00. Bond double .25 cal., .250-3000 molds, 
brand new. $4.00. Ideal .256 or 6.5 mold, $1.00. 
WANT—30 Squibb Miller and N. R, A. .30-’06 
or Match rifles; must be new, also .32-40 muzzle- 
loader, Pope or Schoyen, perfect. H._ Lovell, 
2209 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. 545 


425 


31 


FOR SALE—Model 95 Winchester cal. .30-’06. 
Lyman sight equipment, brand new, price $30.00. 


Geo. D. Ember, 62-68 Deievan St., Brooklyn, 
a Ee 479 





RIFLE TELESCOPES—4x, Kahles. $18.00, 


—_ $13.00. Mountings for all foreign made 
rifle telescopes, cosshairs, lenses, best quality 
F. Decker, 814 George St ’ 


. Chicago, IL. 453 


TRADE—.32 Win. Special nickel steel barrel, 


fine condition. About 25 cartridges for .22 tar- 








get rifle In good shape or what have you? 
Sumner Francis, Relay, Md " 452 
FOR SALE—Colt revolver, eal. .38 Police posi- 





tive Special, 4%, inch-barrel, in practically new 


condition inside and out, $20.00. Chas. B. Rich- 
mond, 10 Williams St., Bradford, Pa. 549 





a F¢ mR SALE—S. & W. .44 Special, new $29.00 
of Government Winchester Model 95, perfect 
condition, with Lyman sights, $40.00. E. O 
Knatvold, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 548 





FOR SALE—Two Mod. 1903 Winchester Auto. 


99 


22 cal. rifles, pistol grip stock, factory cond 

: I : gz : = ] i- 
tion Will ship C. O. D. subject to inspection. 
$40.00 each. Wm. N. Leftwich, 719 Franklin 
Rd., Roanoke, Va a72 





: rifle, 
sight and combina- 


FOR SALE—Marlin Model 39, 22 eal. 
Lyman 103 rear, folding mid 


tion, globe and ivory bead front, oil finished 
stock, in good condition, $22.50, Walter F 
Saunders, Alexandria, South Dakota. 566 


WANTED—Sprinefield 
Springfield .30 eal 





: .22 cal.. late model; 
Sporter; National Match or 


star-guag Springfield ; 22 Colt Automatic. Dan 
M. Stump, 5657 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Illinois. 544 





FOR SALE—Rogers & Spencer cap and ball 





revolve r, cal .44, good condition Bore per- 
fect, (14-inch barrel. With nipple wrench and 
fair mold, $7.50. J. S. Langwill, Tomah. Wis- 
consin 742 

FOR SALE—Stevens .22 short, 414 rifle, Ly- 
man sights, very accurate, $15.00 Coli New 
Service 1917 model, .45 eal “51 » inch "tiered 
new. $15.00. WANT—Colt .22 caliber Auto” 
(uy H. Grant, Marshall, Mich 7 





10-inch target pistol, 
pistol, $10.00 8 power 
$15.00 31 Colt C. & B 
All new condition. Dr. A. J. Kent 
Ave., Tucson, Ariz 543 


FOR SALE—.22 S. & W 
$18.60 380 Rem. Auto 

Hensoldt Binoculars 
pistol $8.00 
79 N. Stone 





FOR SALE—As new, inside and out, S. & 4 
ee: A Z L . inside ¢ , Ss. & W. 
S. Ss 10-inch | Patridge sights. $20.00. Stevens 
Ideal .25 R. F. Fancy checked pistol grip stock 





and fore-end. in gun crank condition sarrel 
tapped for Winchester scope $15.00 . 6 
Mesnard, Boone, Iowa 567 

FOR SALE—.44 S. & W. American, 8-inch 
barrel nickel, walnut, very good, $20.00 44 


S. & W. Russian, 6% in barrel nickel ar 

Rus 6% ¢ ¢ <el, pearl, 
$30.00. .88 S. & W. D. A. break open, 6 inch bbl 
blue, fine, $20.00. .38-40 Bisley 4%-inch barrel. 
blue, finish worn. very good, $25.00. J. W. Bent. 
ley, 639 Greendale Ave., Edgewood, Pa 571 


fine, 








ty SALE—.30-40 Win 

sights, $25.00. 10 ga. Win. extra barrel. $20.00 
S. M. L. E., $16.00. 414 Stevens, with scope 
blocks, $20.00 Long range Smith, silvers pad, 


carbine, Lyman 


$45.00. All the above arms are perfect in and 
out _ Also many other guns. some .30-'06 am- 
munition at 144 cents each. Fred Johnson 
Seneca, Tl. ‘574 








_ A REAL BUY—.22 N. R. A. Savage, espec- 
ially selected curly walnut stock, oil polished ; 
Lyman 17 front, Lyman 6 folding leaf on bar- 
rel, Lyman 103 rear, sighted in at Lyman fac- 
tory and stem marked for 15, 25, 50. 75. 100 
and 200 yards with N. R. A. ammunition. ‘Kerr 


sling, 2 extra magazines Factory condition 
throughout. $25.00 cash. C. Baker, 910 Orear 
Leslie Bldg., Kansas City. Missouri 573 





STOLEN from mv office, 7 
St.. Akron, O., on 


25 R. F., 


East Exchange 
so ~~ 4, a Winchester S S 
solid frame, blued receiver, rifle 

stock; 26-inch No. 1 octagon bbl King mene 
bead front, empty rear-sight slot, Lyman No 
103 on tang, with rear screw about % in. too 
long, extra set of screwholes for telescope 
blocks in bbl., filled with dummy screws: Win 
blocks case hardened and refinished by Fecker. 
ALSO Fecker x6 scope in tube stamped 444 and 
3.6. This scope was remodeled by Fecker with 
1% in. clear-aperture objective, ring for leveling 
crosshairs, ete., using old tube as above If 
offered, hold and notify Chief of Police. Akron 
0. Dr. Maleolm D. Miller os H 
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Winchester 1886 rifles with 
nickel steel barrels in good condition. Sidney 
Maranov, 395 Broadway, New York City, 


Rm. 705 x 


WANT—To buy 





Collection of Modern’ Rifles, 
fired than 20 times at one-half cost. Sid- 
ney Maranov, 305 Broadway, New York City, 
Rm. 705 Y 


FOR SALE- 


less 





SALE—Remington .35 cal. automatic 
never fired Ivory bead front 
Sling eyes. $50.00. No trades. Dr. 

Murray Block, Herkimer, N. Y B 


FOR 
rifle, brand new 
sight. 
C. Murray, 


FOR SALE—Collection of Modern Automatic 
Pistols and Revolvers, fired less than 100 times 
at one-half cost. B. B. Whittman, 
ton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New guns at discount to mem- 
bers N. R. A. Also number of used guns priced 
right. No list, say what vou want. Member 
N. R. A. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, II. Zz 


FOR SALE—Winchester A-5 telescope sight 
with mounts complete, and leather case. New 
—— First Express Order for $35.00 takes 
I Harriman, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 469 


= 


WANTED—.44-77 or .44-90 reloading tools; 
also shells, length 2 6-10 inches for Remington- 
Hepburn target rifie. Barrel marked on lower 
side 44 2 6-10. Will H. Cross, W. 515 15th 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 473 





TRADE—New Model Reising with extra mag- 
azine, Heiser holster. Reising rod, perfect. 
WANT—Colt N. S. cal. .45 in same condition. 
Sell $30.00 cash. B. C. Lantz, 631 Pearl St., 
Lane, Pa. 480 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Krag Carbine p. g. 
stock, checkered by Shellhamer, very good. Colt 
.45 N. S. 7% holster loading tool, belt, like new, 
$35.00 each or want good 8-X binoculars or 
good double or pump 12 ga. A. D. Bukosky, 
R. 3, Greenwood, Wisconsin. 486 








Tools $5.00 a set 


FOR SALE—Checkering 
Three double row spacers, fine, medium, coars« 
One double end cutter, bent Swiss file for fin- 
ishing, flexible straight edge, instructions as to 
use of tools. Guaranteed Purchase price will 
be refunded on any set if not satisfactory and 
returned to me. R. J. Snyder, 104 Union St., 
Union, N. Y. E 


FOR SALE—.35 Whelen Rifle made by Griffin 
and Howe, gold bead front sight, Lyman 48 
micrometer rear. sight, Whelen  cheekpiece, 
Whelen sling, nicely checkered stock, nicely en- 
graved barrel and action. In perfect condition 
inside and out. Trap butt plate with compart- 
ment for cleaning rod and oil can in stock. 
Cost $200.00 in July 1924. 120 rounds of am- 
munition, steel cleaning rod and oil can. Will 
take $150.00 for entire outfit. Shot not over 
35 times. Philip R. Fox, Madison, Wis. Cc 


FOR SALE—Colts Cap and Ball. One .44 
cal. 8-inch barrel, all metal parts nickel, almost 
new condition, 3 small parts missing, as is, $7.00. 
One .36 cal Navy engraved cylinder, 714 inch 
barrel, perfect order, good condition, $6.00. One 
.31 cal. 4-inch barrel engraved cylinder perfect 
working order, very good condition. Has poor 
wooden grips, $4.50. Sharps sliding breech .56 
rim fire, 21-inch barrel, covered with leather 
as made, good inside and out. $6.00. Winchester 
single shot .38-40, barrel pitted action, perfect, 
$9.00. Stevens 44% action .25-20 single shot 
28-inch barrel, almost new condition. Very ac- 
curate, reloading tool and mold. 125 loaded 
cartridges No. 80 powder. Stevens best action, 
$18.00. Lyman sights. Francis W. Greene, Box 
146, Claremont, N. H. 482 





FOR SALE—One Simson-Mauser 9 mm., 22- 
inch ribbed barrel. One Kettner-Mauser .30-’06 
24-inch ribbed barrel. Both with adjustable leaf 
rear, Silver bead front sights, double set trig- 
gers, sling swivels. Nicely engraved actions. 
Regular sporting stocks with cheek piece. Full 
pistol grips checked and capped. $40.00 and 
$55.00. One Waffenfabrik-Mauser 8 mm., 20- 
inch barrel, double set triggers. One Waffen- 
fabrik-Mauser .30-'06 20-inch barrel, single trig- 
ger. Both with adjustable 
silver bead front sights. 
stocks. Full pistol grip checked and capped. 
Sling swivels, $50.00 and $65.00. All above 
-brand new. One Springfield Sporter .30-'06 22- 
inch barrel, gold bead front, Lyman No. 1-A on 
cocking piece, King folding leaf sights. Recoil 
pad. Sling swivels. Full pistol grip checked 
and capped, forearm checked, $65.00. One Mann- 
licher-Henel Carbine, 8 mm., 18-inch barrel, 
$23.00. One Ross Cadet Target 1912, —_ ac- 
tion 22-inch L. R. with Stevens No. 438 3% 
power scope, mounted, $25.00. Last tases new 
condition. Frank H. Deyette, 12-A Mass. Ave., 
Worcester, Mass. 468 


Full length sporting 


5434 Arling- 
D 


leaf rear sights,. 


SELL—Mauser Sport 9 mm., 7 Ibs., 24-inch, 
octagon, set trigger, checked grip, fine, $30.00. 
Fred J. Sage, 38 R. R. Ave., New Canaan, 


Conn. 527 


Remington double barrel Der- 
ringer, also Bond or Ideal powder measure. 
Both to be in perfect order. W. K. Black, 126 
Bay St., Fall River, Mass. 528 

FOR SALE—Large French telescope, 48 
inches long. 3-inch objective, celestial and terres- 
trial eyepieces, hardwood tripod, $25.00. S._B. 
Broaden, 763 E. Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 529 


FOR SALE—7 mm. Sporting Mauser. 
cocking-piece sight, gold bead front, $25.00. 
Complete Ideal tools for .250-3000, $8.00. Write 
for details. E. H. Durgin, Box 631, El Paso, 
Texas. 533 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage 1899 Model. 
solid frame, can’t shoot loose. Lyman receiver 
and factory sights. New and perfect condition. 

35.00. Bob Tedmon, Jr., 824 Berkley Ave., 
Pueblo, Colorado. F 


Lyman 


WILL SELL FOR CASH—Latest heat-treated 
32-20 Smith & Wesson revolver. ‘Winchester 
model.” Fired only 100 times, $25.00. Win- 
chester .45-70 full magazine rifle. Barrel in 
perfect condition inside. Bluing worn, $24.00. 
W. S. Belding, Philipsburg, Pa. 532 


GUNS RESTOCKED OR ENGRAVED—I can 
checker the stock or forearm of your favorite 
rifle to give it that high grade touch. From 
plain to fancy scroll work. I sometimes take 
firearms in exchange for work. John W. Har- 
rison, Gold Hill, Oregon. 564 


SALE—Colt .45 New Service 
. .88 Special, $25.00. S. & W. 
$18.50 Marlin Model 38, .22 cal. 

Fox Sterlingworth 12. full choke 
inch barrels, $39.00. All guns in new condition. 
D. O. Etter, 512 West R. R. Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 530 





$25.00. 


FOR 
4 .38 Per- 


SALE—Colt .45 Auto., 
brand new, never been fired, Heiser 
made, chamois skin lined holster, 2 extra mag- 
in Heiser made clip pocket. Cleaning 

Total cost of outfit, $45.50 First M. O. 
$35.00 takes all W. S. Ragland, Box 26, 
Mercedes, Texas 531 


FOR latest improved 


FOR SALE—Hensoldt Gem Dialyt 3% x16 
mm. an unusually small light weight binocula: 
giving a large field and good illumination; ideal 
for deer hunting. complete with stiff leather 
ease and straps. Absolutely brand new, $30.00, 
cost $48.00 plus tax. George M. Spahr, Frank- 
fort, Indiana. 561 


FOR SALE—.44 single action, Smith & Wes- 
son Russian, target model, 6-inch barrel, check- 
ered walnut grip, inside of barrel and cylinder 
like new, bluing good with few slight scratches. 
Cylinder, barrel catch, etc., tight as when new 
Smooth crisp trigger pull, ‘and extremely accu- 
rate. $22.50. A. G. Kellenberger, 305 Rust 
Building. Tacoma, Washington. 562 


FOR SALE—9 mm. Luger pistol 4 inch bar- 
rel, good condition, $15.00; 9 mm. Luger pistol 
6-inch barrel, adjustable rear sight, new condi- 
tion inside and out, $25.00; .45 Colt automatic 
pistol Govt. model, comme reial gun, fine condi- 
tion, special barrel and action, $20.00; .22 Colt 
revolver 6-inch barrel, target sights adjustable 
finely engraved, new $50.90; .45 Colt S. A. 
revolver 4%4-inch barrel. silver plated, good 
condition, $15.00. W. L. Darling, 464 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass G 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .22 target pistol, 10- 
inch barrel, perfect condition, $20.00. Stevens 
6-X telescope and mounts, good condition, $15.00. 
Reising .22 Automatic pistol. late model maga- 
zine, good condition, $22.00 Krag rifle in fine 
condition, $12.00. Fine .45 cal. M. L. rifle, 
heavy barrel, beautiful specimen, very accurate, 
$20.00 with mould and rods. Springfield car- 
bine .45-70, good, for $3.50 Spotting teles- 
cope 15-X, good condition, $3.50. 500 rounds 
Springfield .30-°06 U. S. and Rem. for $7.50. 
Walter B. Lyon, 671% Wabash Ave., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 559 


FOR SALE—.38-55 Balard barrel, 
cases, 250 M. P. bullets, barrel 
tion, $7.50 for lot. 1,000 .30-"06 cases, fired 
once, half of them in clips, $4.75 for lot. No. 44 
Stevens Ideal with new 26- inch *parrel. Marble’s 
Rear, Ivory front, perfect, $14.75. No. 4 Rem- 
ington 28-inch barrel, Marble’s Rear, Ivory 
front, good, $14.00. 1892 Winchester 24-inch 
octagon barrel, half magazine, Marble’s Rear, 
ivory front, barrel perfect inside and out. .25-20 
cal., $17.50. South Bend Anti-Back lash reel, 
good as new, $5.50. 6% foot bamboo casting 
rod, 50 yards 18 lb. test line and level winding 
anti-backlash reel, reel and line, never used. 
rod good as new, outfit, $22.50. Eastman No. 4 
Screen Focus Camera, 4x5 pack adapter and 
roll film back. Leather case, good used condi- 
tion. $15.00. Will trade. Frank Ridgway, 512 
West 6th St.. Peru, Indiana. 563 
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TRADE—Ogie Binocular & x 24 solid 
leather case, for Winchester Model ’01, gun 
crank condition. John Veach, Dixon, South _ a- 
kota. 65 


FOR SALE—Mauser rifle, 8 
30-inch barrel, fine condition, 75 shells and see- 
tional cleaning rod, $25.00. J. M. Lauer, R. R. 
No. 1, Box 55-M, New Brunswick, N. J. 5; 


WANTED—Top ejector 
rifle, any caliber except .40. Also want 10, 8 
or 4 bore breech-loading rifle. Will sell 16 bore, 
Chas. Lancaster muzzle-loading shotgun. . L 
Lehle, 3810 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Brand New English 
double with best leather case oak lined, cost 
$350.00 for $175.00. New B. S. A. 12 gauge 
double cost $100.00, for $65.00. New Ithaca No. 
2 12 gauge double for $45.00. New Smith Trap 
grade 12 gauge hammers for $15.00. New B. 
S. A. No. 12 Match $30.00. Fine S. & W. single 
action 8-inch for $17.00. Fine Colt D. A. Fron- 
tier .38 cal. $15.00. Fine .25-20 Niedner Bal- 
lard with tools for $35.00. Fine .25-20 Winches- 
ter carbine $20.00. New .22 Colt Positive Tar- 
get $22.00. New S. & W. .32 Long Target 
$22.50. A high priced Ottway scope $15.00. 
New S. & W. Reg. Pol. 4-inch Pat. sights, 
$25.00. Fine single trigger Ballard action 
$20.00. Good .32 W. C. Winchester Model 
94, $20.00. Fred N. Anderson, 239 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. 56 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Sport 


mm. stock, cut, 


Mod. 1881 Marlin 


20 gauge 


of The American Rifleman, 
at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 


published semi-monthly 
1925. 


City of Washington 
District of Columbia ss 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Thomas G. 
Samworth, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
The American Rifleman and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor. and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Editor, Thomas G. Samworth, 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Managers, Executive Committee, National 
itifle Association of America 

2. That the owners are: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, or if 
owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publi- 
cation is owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock should be given.) 

Hon. Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo., Presi- 
dent. 

Major General F. C. 
C., First Vice-President 
Lieut. Col. Fred M 
Second Vice-President 
Lieut. Col. A. B 
Vice-President 
3. That the 
ther security 
or more 
other 
None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon t‘e 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 

securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of tbis publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otnerwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six aonths preceding the date shown above is: (This 
jnformation is required from daily publications nl:. ) 

Thomas G. Samworth, Editor. 


1108 Woodwari 


Ainsworth, Washington, D. 


Waterbury, New York City, 


Critchfield, Shreve, Ohio, Third 
bondholders, mortgagees, and 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 2r 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.’ 


known 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1925. 
SADIE E. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 17, 1930. 


(Seal) 
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Another World’s Record 
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James Miller and the Four Remarkable Targets He Shot 


Whenever vou read about world’s records being estab- 
lished on a small bore range, you can pretty well make 
up your mind that the records were made by a marksman 
using a Winchester Model 52 rifle, Precision ammuni- 
tion and almost invariably a 5-A telescope sight. 


This combination is the choice of experts—those 
who wish to sit on the top rung of the ladder of success. 


The latest bit of remarkable shooting with the Win- 


chester combination was by James Miller of Reading. 
Pa., who in competition with sixty-four other shooters, 
and in the presence of 500 spectators, scored 399 x 400 
on successive targets at 100 yards, recording ninety-nine 
on his first and then scoring three perfect targets. 


Look Miller's targets over and see for yourself what 
good holding. plus rifle and ammunition, will do. 


This is the combination you should use. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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The long arm of the mighty German offensive of 
1918 had reached its high-water mark — but it 
halted, somewhat abruptly, at Les Mares Farm, 
about 2! miles west of Belleau Wood. 


There, on June 3rd, the 2nd Battalion, 5th Marines, 
which formed the left of the long line held by these 
Soldiers of the Sea, showed the Boche that the 
American soldier knows how to shoot. 


Through the sunny wheat-fields, surrounding that 
once peaceful homestead, the Kaiser’s shock troops 
advanced; grim gray figures thrusting aside the 
breast-high grain. 


And then they were lost—line upon line of steel hel- 
mets, and bayonets, sunk in that waving yellow sea. 


The Reaper had cut them down, and the attack 


rolled back. Paris was saved. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 





